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THE WORLD SECURITY ORGANIZATION 


Some Reactions to the Draft Proposals 


ETWEEN Aug. 21 and Oct. 7, 1944, representatives of Britain, 

the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China met at Dumbarton Oaks 
to discuss the establishment of a World Organization to maintain peace 
and security. Certain tentative and incomplete proposals were produced 
and submitted to the Governments concerned, it being agreed that after 
further study complete proposals would be placed as a basis of discussion 
before a full United Nations conference. The proposals were published 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 6560, in November. 

The declaration published at the conclusion of the Yalta meeting on 
Feb. 12, 1945 stated that the leaders of the three Great Powers had 
agreed upon the earliest possible establishment of “‘a general inter- 
national organization to maintain peace and security” on the basis of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. A conference of the United Nations 
would meet at San Francisco on April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter 
of the proposed organization, and the French and Chinese Governments 
would be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invitations to 
the conference, together with the “big three”. On the completion of 
these consultations, the text of proposals for voting procedure in the 
projected Security Council, omitted in the Dumbarton Oaks memoran- 
dum but agreed to at Yalta, would be published. 

An announcement of their agreement to the proposed voting procedure 
and their acceptance of the invitation to act as a sponsor to the Con- 
ference was made by the Chinese Government on Feb. 14. The 
reaction of the French Government, however, was not so enthusiastic. 
The Foreign Minister instructed the Ambassadors in London, Wash- 
ington, and Moscow to seek further information about the Yalta 
decisions, including those concerned with Dumbarton Oaks and the 
question of “international trusteeship”. During his visit to London at 
the end of February, M. Bidault was given a full account of the three 
Power meeting, but the publication of the invitation formula on March 5 
revealed that France had not accepted the position of an inviting Power. 
The following day a statement was issued by the Cabinet, explaining 
the refusal on the grounds that a slight modification of the invitation 
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formula was necessary to permit the inclusion of suggestions made by 
participating Powers. Unfortunately, time had not allowed of an agree- 
ment on this issue. The mind of the French Government was further 
revealed by the Ambassador in Washington, who told the press on 
March 12 that the decision was actuated by fear of being “tied up”’ at 
San Francisco by accepting partnership with the “big four”’. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish Foreign Minister had on Feb. 23 thrown 
light upon a hitherto unpublished decision reached at the Crimea 
Conference. Recommending the National Assembly to approve a 
Government decision to declare war on Germany and Japan, he 
revealed that those ‘“‘associated nations” who declared war on the Axis 
before March 1 would receive invitations to San Francisco. This 
category comprised Turkey, Egypt, Iceland, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. By March 15, 45 Powers had qualified 
for representation. On March 28 it was announced in Washington that 
Syria and Lebanon had received invitations. 

The invitation formula suggested that the Conference should consider 
the Dumbarton proposals as affording a basis for the Charter of a 
general international organization, supplemented by the voting provis- 
ions agreed to at Yalta. These were in the nature of a compromise 
between the views of the Soviet Union and those of the Western 
Democracies. It had been agreed that each member of the Council 
should have one vote. Decisions on procedural matters should be taken 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. Decisions on all other matters 
should be taken by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members, except that, in decisions 
concerning the pacific settlement of disputes, and the encouragement 
of the settlement of local disputes by regional arrangements, a party to 
a dispute should abstain from voting. The adoption of these arrange- 
ments would give to the five permanent members of the Council an 
individual veto on any action taken to deal with a dispute, even if the 
Power exercising the veto was itself a party to the dispute in question. 

Explaining the significance of the provisions, Mr. Stettinius on 
March 5 drew a distinction between the Council’s quasi-judicial 
function of promoting the peaceful settlement of disputes, in which case 
no nation, whatever its size or strength, should be above the law, and its 
political function of taking action to maintain peace and security. Here 
he said a differentiation must be made between the permanent members 
of the Council, because of their primary responsibility for action, and 
other nations. Unanimous agreement amongst the Great Powers was 
essential to the efficient working of the security mechanism. On April 3 
Mr. Stettinius announced that the question of territorial trusteeship 
had been discussed at Yalta, and he suggested that the Governments 
represented there should join with France and China in formulating 
proposals for a trusteeship structure as part of the general world 
organization which could be discussed at San Francisco. 

Ever since the publication of the Dumbarton Oaks memorandum 
discussion has ranged both in Britain and the U.S.A. over a wide range 
of topics connected with the establishment of a world organization. 
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The nations at San Francisco will be faced with the necessity of coming 
to some agreement on these matters, some of which are by no means 
easy of solution. In order for them to do so it is necessary that the 
character of the Conference, should be understood by all participants. 
Until recently there was some doubt as to the likelihood of genuine 
discussion, and it was feared in some quarters that the Great Powers 
would present the Dumbarton Oaks memorandum, together with the 
voting formula, as a fait accompli to the Conference, to be accepted 
or rejected as a whole. 

The matter was raised in the House of Commons by Sir William 
Beveridge on Feb. 27. He expressed concern that there had been delay 
in announcing the agreement on voting procedure owing to the con- 
sultations of the three Powers with France and China, and opined that 
these five Powers were about to present a “fait accompli to the 
world”, instead of saying “this is what we think, but it is the world 
which is going to decide and not we’’. Mr. Eden interjected: “That is 
precisely what we have said”. The Government’s position was further 
explained by Lord Cranborne in the House of Lords on March 1. Em- 
phasizing that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as a whole, were not yet 
a chose jugée, he went on: “They are still what they were before: 
proposals put forward by the officials of four Powers for the consider- 
ation of their own and other Governments, and there will be ample 
opportunity at San Francisco for discussion and for modification of these 
proposals, should it be necessary, in the debates in the Conference”’. 
This was followed on March 15 by a somewhat less categorical reply 
given by the Prime Minister to a Parliamentary questioner who asked 
whether there would be free discussion at San Francisco and authoriz- 
ation to British delegates to listen to “sweet reason and argument”’. Mr. 
Churchill said that he had not taken an “intimate and direct’’ part in 
arranging the procedure, but thought that “it would be quite absurd 
if we were not to take note of the quite definite opinions which have 
been expressed, and which were focused in the decisions at Yalta’”’. 
The position was clarified by Mr. Stettinius on April 6, when he told his 
press conference that the four Great Powers were not necessarily 
advocating the acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as they 
stood. It was open to all or any of them to sponsor any amendments 
they wished. The proposals would be laid before the Conference as a 
basis for discussion. This reply was given after a reporter had drawn 
attention to a Russian publication which had suggested that the proposals 
amounted to a virtual agreement among the “big four’ not only to 
refrain from repudiating or amending them, but to defend them against 
possible attempts on the same lines by other Powers. A hint that 
Britain would have amendments to suggest when the Conference opened 
was dropped by Mr. Attlee in the Commons on April 17. 

There is no doubt that the proposed voting precedure in the Security 
Council will be subjected to severe criticism at the Conference by some 
of the middle and smaller Powers. This piece of machinery raises the 
vital question of the relations of the Great Powers to their smaller 
collaborators. The supporters of the Great Power veto on action by the 
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Security Council draw attention to the absolute necessity of continued 
co-operation between the Powers chiefly responsible for maintaining 
peace. They argue that the unity of Britain, the U.S.A., and the Soviet 
Union forms the essential foundation of the whole structure, and that 
if they disagreed on any important issue the whole organization would 
break down. An international organization which provided for universal 
coercion would be impracticable in the present state of international 
relations because it would assume the fictitious equality of all States, 
large and small. If there was a pledge to take immediate action against 
a Great Power, and no provision for the exercise of a veto by that 
Power, either there would be a world war of terrific dimensions or else a 
failure of many States to honour their*pledges, with the result that the 
organization would be discredited in the eyes of the world. Mr. Churchill 
admitted in the Commons on March 15 that there was a differentiation 
between the greatest and smallest Powers prescribed in the Yalta 
formula. ‘‘We may deplore’’, he said, “if we chose, the fact that there 
is a difference between great and small, between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there undoubtedly is such a difference, and it would 
be foolish to upset good arrangements which are proceeding on a broad 
front for the sake of trying to obtain immediately what is a hopeless 
ideal”. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in the Canadian House of Commons 
on March 20, admitted that the special voting privileges of the Great 
Powers were open to a theoretical objection, but a practical objection 
could only be sustained if objection was taken to the recognition of the 
fact of “power” “in this imperfect world”. If a Great Power broke its 
solemn promise to refrain from the use of force inconsistent with the 
purposes of the organization, he said, “the world would be faced once 
more with the situation like that presented by German aggression in 
1914 and again in 1939. Such a situation could not be met in any 
international body merely ky an agreement of voting. No charter can 
give the world security if among powerful nations there is not the will 
for security”. Therefore, it would be unrealistic and unwise to reject 
the voting proposals completely, since they represented an achievement 
of substantial unity on the part of the greatest Powers. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs stated in Washington 
on March 28 that he supported the veto power because if the organiz- 
ation was to be a success the three Great Powers should agree before 
force was used against an aggressor. However, Mr. Evatt somewhat 
modified this opinion in a speech in London on April 9, when he 
maintained that the veto plan should be regarded as transitional, and 
subject to modification and alteration to fit more normal conditions of 
international relations. Another supporter of the proposed voting 
arrangements is Field-Marshal Smuts. 

Although the holders of these opinions lay stress on the need for 
matching power with responsibility, they are careful to show their 
distaste for any idea of Great Power domination. Mr. Churchill has 
said that the Great Powers must “serve” the world and not rule it. 
Mr. Eden, in a speech at Glasgow on March 21, said that it was against 
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the traditions of British policy to allow unity among the Great Powers 
to become an instrument for bullying the smaller. There could be no 
peace unless the smaller States were joined with the larger in the 
protection of common interests, and unless their own way of life and 
right to a due share in making decisions were respected. Although 
power must be joined to responsibility, the Great Powers must use 
their exceptional strength with restraint. Lord Cranborne, echoing 
this sentiment in the House of Lords on April 17, said that the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals assumed that the Great Powers would use 
restraint. If they abused their privileges, the bottom of the organization 
would fall out. 

The critics of the veto plan have a number of arguments to offset 
those of the realists. They maintain that if it is assumed that the Great 
Powers will use restraint, there should be no fear on their part of sub- 
mitting themselves to the same conditions as are prescribed for other 
States. If sanctions against a Great Power are ruled out the organiza- 
tion simply becomes an organ for the suppression of aggression on the 
part of smaller Powers. Sir William Beveridge, speaking in the Com- 
mons on April 17, maintained that if a small Power found itself deprived 
of support by the organization in a dispute with a Great Power, the 
inevitable result would be an attempt to seek security in alliances or 
dependence on one or other of the Great Powers, thus paving the way 
for a third World War. He added that even if it was realistic to recog- 
nize that the Great Powers were above the law, there was no justification 
for giving formal approval to the arrangement. The only safe guide in 
international affairs was to stick to principle. 

The Netherlands Government, as a ‘‘Middle’’ Power, in a statement 
published on March 6, said that there was “‘considerable reluctance” 
to sanction the principle that any State, however great, should be 
above the law. In an Aide Memoire published by the same Government 
in January, before publication of the voting formula, disagreement was 
expressed with any Power possessing a right of veto in its own cause. 
There were only three arguments for it: (1) that the Powers concerned 
were genuinely peace-loving, and any decision against them would be 
wrong. If this was so, it was difficult to see the need for a Security 
Council at all; (2) that their good faith should not be doubted. The 
answer to this was that good faith is irrelevant to the matter, since the 
decision to veto action could be made in perfect good faith, and, in 
any case, there was no reason to doubt the equal good faith and peace- 
loving propensities of the smaller Powers; (3) that a safeguard was 
needed against the conspiracies of others. It was difficult to see such a 
contingency being forestalled by the concession of a power of veto. 
Differentiation between great and small States implies an acceptance of 
the functional idea of world organization. This conception was carried 
further by Mr. Mackenzie King in his speech of March 20. He stated 
that the position of a State should correspond to the functions it was 
able and willing to discharge, and maintained that the contribution of 
States other than the Great Powers would vary widely. This would 
mean that the smallest Powers would not be given the same responsi- 
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bilities as States such as Australia, or the Netherlands, or Brazil, 
“Tt is the view of the Government’’, he added, ‘‘that the constitutional 
position, within the organization, of important secondary countries 
should be clarified, and that the delegation from Canada should exert 
its utmost efforts to secure due recognition of their relative standard 
among the nations of the world.”” Speaking at the opening of the 
Commonwealth discussions in London on April 4, Mr. Evatt expressed 
Australia’s agreement with Canada’s policy. 

Apart from the controversy over the power of veto, there have been 
various suggestions for amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
put forward by Governments and public men. These can be divided, 
for purposes of convenience, into suggestions dealing with the under- 
lying principles of the plan, and those dealing with procedure. The 
main issue of principle concerns the essential character of the proposed 
organization, whether it is to be an all-in system of collective security 
with all nations subordinated to the rule of law, or whether the func- 
tional conception is to prevail. Sir William Beveridge in his book, 
The Price of Peace, argues for the former. Basing his conclusions 
on the premise that the fundamental cause of war is the fear of it, he 
calls for the compulsory arbitration of all disputes by an impartial 
tribunal backed by overwhelming force. One answer to this view 
comes from the leading articles of The Times newspaper. It is argued 
there that war cannot be prevented by perfecting and elaborating the 
rule of law because nations in the international community are less 
willing than individuals in the national community to accept it. There 
are two reasons for this. In the first place, there is no clear agreement 
in the international field as to what the law is and what are the obliga- 
tions it entails. Even where the law is clear, there is a serious doubt 
how far a Government is morally bound to comply with an obligation 
which it reasonably regards as deleterious to national security and 
welfare. Secondly, in the domestic arena those who make the law also 
control the machinery of enforcement; while no recognized inter- 
national law-making authority exists in which power plays a vital role. 
Great difficulties exist in any proposal that demands the enforcement 
of the law by a few Great Powers, who may not have had a predominant 
voice in enacting it. The limitations of the international rule of law, 
it is argued, are most clearly seen in an examination of the machinery 
for changing it. This machinery is not judicial, but political, and issues 
of power cannot be ignored by the politician. It is a grave fallacy to 
assume that the law can be changed by setting up an arbitral tribunal 
acting on a basis of equity. The only path of advance is through pro- 
cesses of adjustment and compromise between different units of inter- 
national power. Hence, the establishment of an international political 
order is a condition precedent to the evolution of the rule of law. This 

organization should be judged by its efficacy in action, and not by 
whether it satisfies certain a priori assumptions as to what is suitable 
to a perfectionist era. 

There has also been some concern about the lack of indication as to 
the basis on which decisions of the Security Council are to be taken. 
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The Netherlands Government, in their Aide Memoire, attach great 
importance to the recognition of some acceptable standard of conduct, 
and suggest that a statement should be embodied in the proposals to 
the effect that a standard of justice will always be observed. Inter- 
national law they regard as an inadequate norm, preferring a reference to 
“those moral principles which live in every normal human heart”’. 
This might be regarded as a somewhat question-begging formula. 
To give effect to their idea, the Netherlands Government suggest the 
appointment of a body of eminent men from a suitable number of 
different countries, known for their integrity and knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, who would be ready to pronounce upon the moral 
validity of decisions made by the Security Council, when appealed to 
either by the Council or by a party to the dispute. 

A complaint that the proposals fail to link up the conception of 
peace with the benefits it is intended to preserve, as is done in the 
Atlantic Charter, and that whatever positive legal elements there are 
in the memorandum are too vaguely formulated or else not free from 
ambiguity, was made by the Polish Government in observations on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals published in March. 

The French Government, in an amendment published on March 22, 
laid stress on the need for specifying rules to ensure the maintenance of 
peace and security, and insisted that disputes must be settled in con- 
formity with law and justice, Senator Vandenburg, a member of the 
U.S. delegation to San Francisco, has also submitted amendments, 
five of which are concerned with the writing of the principle of “justice” 
into the charter. He complains that except for the section dealing 
with the World Court, the proposed charter lacks any reference to 
“justice” as a criterion, which “‘minimizes the moral authority of an 
enterprise which eventually must depend far more upon moral authority 
than upon force”’. 


With regard to procedure, and the position of the Economic and 
Social Council and the World Court, the need for larger representation 
for the smaller Powers on the Security Council has been raised by the 
Netherlands Government. They maintain that the consent of one-half 
of the small Powers so represented should be required for the taking of 
decisions. The basis of this argument appears to be numerical, atten- 
tion being drawn to the 150 million and 100 million inhabitants of the 
smaller European nations and of Latin America respectively. 

The French Government take a somewhat different line. They 
suggest that three of the six non-permanent seats on the Council 
should be reserved for those States prepared to take an active part in 
the defence of international order. They also lay down conditions for 
admittance to the organization, maintaining that membership should 
depend on the recognition of certain common political standards and 
ideas. For instance, neutrality would be incompatible with member- 
ship. Other French amendments include (a) a distinction in voting 
procedure between recommendations and decisions, the former to be 
adopted by a simple majority, the latter by a two-thirds majority, 
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with unanimity of the permanent members. (6) Contingents of all 
arms to be ready for immediate mobilization and permanently at the 
Council’s disposal. Those States who undertake to contribute sub- 
stantial forces to be represented on the Military Staffs Committee. 
Facilities to include right of passage. (c) Membership of the Economic 
and Social Council to be compulsory for at least half of those countries 
with the greatest economic potential. 

What is considered to be the most important French amendment 
concerns the relationship of regional arrangements to the proposed 
world organization. Here it is suggested that emergency measures 
under treaties of assistance concluded by members of the organization, 
and duly notified to the Council, might be taken without waiting-for the 
Council’s decision. This view was reinforced by an article in the Soviet 
paper ‘War and the Working Class’’, published at the end of March. 
The writer said that experience had shown that “the individual obliga- 
tions of individual States in respect of allied assistance are observed to a 
greater degree and more rapidly than obligations assumed under 
collective agreements. It is, therefore, scarcely likely that the countries 
most directly threatened by new German aggression will want to 
renounce these bilateral agreements or agree to make their operation 
contingent upon the decisions of the international organization, which 
has still to demonstrate its effectiveness”. The treaties referred to are 
the Anglo-Russian, signed in 1942, and the Franco-Russian, signed at 
the end of 1944. Both pacts promised mutual support in preventing a 
repetition of aggression by Germany, and the latter instrument con- 
tained specific reference to the establishment of an international 
organization. How to ensure that such pacts are made compatible with 
the world organiztion will be a task awaiting the delegates at San 
Francisco. 

The countries of the British Commonwealth met together in London 
at the beginning of April to consider their attitude to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. A statement issued on April 14 said that they had 
agreed to the suitability of the proposals as a basis for a world organiza- 
tion, but recognized that in certain respects they needed ‘clarification, 
improvement, and expansion”’. The lines along which the clarification 
should proceed were dealt with by Mr. Mackenzie King in his speech 
of March 20, and by Dr. Evatt in statements in London on April 2 
and April 9. Mr. King, in addition to dealing with the position of the 
so-called ““Middle Powers’’, raised the question of the application of 
sanctions at the behest of the Security Council. He maintained that 
some provision should be made whereby States not represented on the 
Council should have either an opportunity of participating in the 
Council’s proceedings or else of agreeing separately to join in the 
execution of decisions before being called upon to take serious enforce- 
ment action. As the proposals stood at present, Canada by accepting 
them would not commit herself to the despatch of forces beyond 
Canadian territory at the command of the Council. 

Dr. Evatt, in his statement of April 2, said that the proposals should 
contain a statement of objectives such as that incorporated in Article V 
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of the Atlantic Charter and also in the Philadelphia declaration of the 
1.L.0. The Social and Economic Council should have sufficient 
powers to initiate measures for the implementation of such objectives, 
either by drawing up new conventions or using existing agencies such 
as the I.L.O. On April g he drew attention to the provision whereby 
no amendment to the charter was possible without the unanimous 
consent of the “Big Five’, and also to the fact that the unlimited 
executive Power vested in the Security Council was not balanced by 
anything that corresponded to a body exercising legislative powers 
within a State. He hoped that the continuation of the existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice would be recommended, since 
judicial institutions constituted an essential check on executive power. 

Another question to be discussed at San Francisco is that of inter- 
national trusteeship for colonial and dependent territories. The British 
position was made plain by the Colonial Secretary in a speech on March 
19. He said that Britain could not share her responsibility for colonial 
administration with others, but would welcome both co-operation and 
criticism from outside. The French Foreign Minister declared in the 
Assembly on March 27 that nobody would dispossess France of any 
territory she held. In the U.S.A. opinion ranges from condemnation 
of the British Empire to the downright imperialism of Admiral King, 
who recently declared that dearly won island bases in the Pacific, 
“paid for by the sacrifices of American blood”’, should not be given up. 
More moderate aspirations have been expressed by leading American 
figures such as Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. J. Davis, and Professor 
Quincy Wright in a letter to the New York Times, pleading for a 
continuation of the Mandatory system and of the principles behind it. 
It was announced from Paris on April 16 that agreement had been 
reached, during the visit there of Mr. Evatt and other members of the 
Australian delegation to San Francisco, on questions of consultation 
and co-ordination of action for the development of native peoples, 
“it being understood that this co-operation is dictated by humani- 
tarian considerations and cannot be regarded as constituting an in- 
fringement of the sovereignty of the metropolis’. Whatever opinions 
may be expressed on the larger issues arising out of the possession 
of Empires, it seems clear that some provision will have to be made 
for the disposal of Italian and Japanese possessions, and also of those 
territories coming under the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. 

The sudden death of President Roosevelt threw a shadow over the 
impending opening of the Conference, but the success of President 
Truman in securing the attendance of M. Molotov will go a long way 
to remove the suspicion that the Soviet Union was becoming lukewarm 
towards the cause of world order. The debate on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals in both Houses of Parliament on April 17 gave further scope 
for the airing of divergent views, and for another statement of the 
Government’s position. The building of a world organization cannot 
be other than a very difficult matter, and although the supporters of the 
veto power may be accused of lacking that idealism which characterized 
the men of 1919, their opponents could be reminded that if the baby 
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is to be taught to run before it can walk, the responsibility for any fatal 
accident must rest fairly and squarely upon the shoulders of the 
teachers. The fact that San Francisco is to be the venue of the confer- 
ence is perhaps the most hopeful portent for the avoidance of another 
tragedy in the future. 

R. F. 


SOME TRENDS IN WORLD POPULATION 


8 January, 1945, issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, which has just come to hand, contains 
the most valuable collection of surveys and forecasts relating to the 
course of world population as a whole and its main components which 
has appeared for a long time. Since the Princeton Office of Population 
Research has covered this field for Europe and the U.S.S.R. with such 
thoroughness in its recent work published by the League of Nations, 
it has seemed particularly desirable to form some impression of the 
course of population in other parts of the world. It is for this reason, 
especially, that the number of the Annals referred to is interesting. 
The aim of the present article is to make a very brief survey of the 
main trends, and to discuss some of the economic considerations which 
they suggest. 

The population of the world in 1940 was estimated at 2,100—2,200 
million; it had roughly quadrupled in the 2go years since 1650. Its 
percentage rate of growth, however, had not been constant over that 
period, but had risen fairly steadily from 0.29 per cent per annum 
between 1650 and 1750 to 0.75 per cent per annum in the first forty 
years of the present century. Rates of growth, moreover, differed — 
and had differed — enormously from one area to another. While world 
population had quadrupled, that of Europe (including European 
Russia) increased five or six-fold (from about 100 to 530 million); that 
of the overseas countries which received heavy immigration from 
Europe (the Americas and Oceania) increased perhaps eighteenfold 
(from about 15 to 270 million), and that of Asia perhaps rather less, 
proportionately, than the world total (i.e. from perhaps 300-350 to 
some 1,200 million); while the population of Africa has certainly in- 
creased much less than this — possibly by less than 50 per cent (from 
100 to 150 million). The fairly even increase of the percentage rate of 
growth in the world total is the sum of less regular regional patterns of 
change; from 1650 to 1800 there was probably some tendency for the 
rate of growth to rise in all the great areas distinguished above, but 
during the nineteenth century the acceleration of growth in Europe, 
Oceania, Africa, and Central and South America began to be offset by 
a slight slackening of the rate in North America, where the enormous 
proportionate rate of growth of early years could not be maintained 
when absolute numbers increased. The first forty years of this century 
brought further acceleration in Asia, Africa, and Central and South 
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America (areas now containing two-thirds of humanity), but a decrease 
of the rate of growth in Oceania, North America, and Europe. 

The mechanism of these great developments is clear up to a point — 
but not beyond it. On looking far enough back into the history of any 
country, one tends to find a condition of stable, or nearly stable popula- 
tion, in which numbers are adjusted to the society’s existing stationary, 
or very slowly changing, capacity for controlling the material environ- 
ment. The great modern increase of population in Europe and in lands 
colonized by Europeans is associated with that enormous acceleration 
of the growth and application of technical knowledge which (in perhaps 
the most important of the senses in which that ambiguous term is used) 
constitutes the Industrial Revolution. First, mortality decreased, 
fertility remaining about the same as before; population therefore 
increased rapidly, but technical knowledge and its application to 
economic life advanced more rapidly still, so that real incomes rose. 
Finally, after an interval, the rise of real incomes, urbanization, and the 
changes in the social values which accompanied them led to a reduction 
of fertility. Hence the great increase in the rate of population growth in 
these countries, followed by a fall, but leaving, of course, a much 
increased population behind it for the time being. The fall in fertility 
has not yet begun to reduce total numbers (save in one or two countries), 
though the reduction is already inevitable in most of the countries con- 
cerned, unless the present balance between fertility and mortality is 
changed in favour of the former. 

So far the story is clear; there are, however, both complications and 
points of obscurity. One set of complications arises from the self- 
reinforcing, or mutually reinforcing nature of some of the changes 
involved. The application of scientific knowledge, for instance, increases 
the prestige of science and makes for further concentration on scientific 
discovery and its practical application; the increase of population above 
what can be supported with traditional ways of agricultural production 
both encourages the search for more productive methods of farming 
(though in some circumstances it makes them harder to apply, because 
of poverty), and creates a surplus of labour which is available (but, 
again, is not necessarily utilized) for manufacturing industry. In some 
ways, too, no doubt, the mere increase of numbers tends to promote 
investment and to keep the economy working at full capacity, which 
in turn has a favourable effect on mortality (and perhaps on fertility 
also) and raises the rate of increase; but this factor has probably been 
over-estimated by some economists. At all events, however, an in- 
dustrial revolution of the kind which has occurred in western Europe 
and North America certainly derives increased drive and momentum 
from these mutual reinforcements and self-reinforcements of its various 
elements, including population-growth, in much the same way in which 
an ordinary economic boom develops a momentum of its own, addi- 
tional to (and often much greater than) the impetus given to it by the 
original disequilibrium from which it may have arisen. 

The gaps in our knowledge of the precise mechanism of the great 
expansion of population associated with the Industrial Revolution are, 
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however, considerable. Advances in the applications of science and 
technology which reduce mortality are of two kinds; improvements in 
hygiene and innovations in diet which have a large effect in lowering 
mortality and only a secondary influence on per capita productivity; and, 
on the other hand, increases in the general productivity of labour 
which enable mankind to enjoy more of all goods and services, including 
those which help to improve health and reduce mortality. The relative 
magnitudes of the two kinds of advance at various stages in the industrial 
revolution are not clear though they have practically everywhere gone 
together; it is certain, however, that the relation between them is of 
great importance. Improvements in hygiene, etc., alone may bring 
about increases of population which are sooner or later checked (in 
countries where natural, especially agricultural, resources are already 
fairly fully used) by sheer starvation and the diseases to which malnutri- 
tion lays a population open. Increases in productivity, on the other 
hand, may have important secondary effects on mortality and so cause 
population to increase, but the increase will not, in this case, be stopped 
by sheer want; on the contrary, average incomes will rise despite the 
increase in numbers. 

At about the same time when industrialization and population- 
increase were proceeding at high speed in Great Britain, 
population was increasing rapidly in both Ireland and China; mor- 
tality-reducing influences must have been at work in both those 
countries, but their nature is doubtful, and they certainly were not 
accompanied by an increase in total productivity sufficient to outstrip 
the increase in population. The course of events in some eastern coun- 
tries in more recent times is similar; in Java population has increased 
perhaps eight-fold in a century; the reduction in mortality has pre- 
sumably been due jointly to settled political conditions, simple hygienic 
improvements, and agricultural development, including sugar and 
rubber production for export, which enabled foodstuffs to be imported. 
There, too, however, the standard of living has hardly risen; population 
has kept pace with total output, partly because the mortality-reducing 
improvements were large in relation to those tending to increase per 
capita productivity, and partly because even the improvements in 
methods of production were not of kinds liable to become self-reinforc- 
ing in the same degree as technical improvements in manufacture. 
Indeed, agricultural improvement and specialization appear to be con- 
stantly creating obstacles to their own success in the shape of plant 
diseases, which are relatively unimportant in the natural state or under 
primitive methods of cultivation, but become formidable when intensive 
monoculture is introduced, or when improved transport introduces 
parasites into new environments where the natural resistance to them 
is weak. The battles against potato blight, phylloxera of the vines, 
coffee rust, and numerous other diseases which increased their menace 
under nineteenth-century conditions absorbed a large part of the energy 
of agricultural science, and though they were mostly won, they were 
defensive battles of a kind which does not generally occur in the field 
of manufacturing industry. Improvement in agricultural productivity, 
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indeed, encounters more obstacles than does improvement in manu- 
facturing techniques because agriculture in any case involves inter- 
ference with a natural equilibrium of living things — the more intensive 
and specialized the agriculture, the greater the interference. 

The most important distinction between different parts of the world, 
for demographic purposes, is thus that between the areas which have 
entered upon an industrial revolution and those which have not. In 
practically all parts of the world factors are at work which are tending to 
depress mortality rates, though in some (such as China) they are weak 
or ineffective. In the areas where marked increases in standards of living 
have gone with this (through the help of industrialization) a reduction 
of fertility has followed or is likely to follow at an interval of half a 
century to a century behind the reduction in mortality. In areas where 
standards of living do not improve as mortality falls (as is the case in 
areas which remain dependent almost solely on agriculture), this 
development is not, apparently, to be expected, and the increase in 
population can be checked only if mortality rises again — as it certainly 
will if increases in total productivity fail to keep pace with the growth 
of numbers. 

So much for the mechanism (so far as it can be discerned) behind the 
main developments of the last two centuries. The position which it had 
produced may be briefly summed up. As was mentioned earlier, about 
a third of mankind now lives in the three continents — Europe, North 
America, and Oceania — in which the rate of increase of population is 
decreasing owing to the reduction of fertility. One important country 
in Asia — namely Japan — must, however, be included in this category 
also since its rate of increase has begun to fall in the last thirty years. 
The rate of increase in the U.S.S.R. has not until very recently 
begun to fall, apart from the effects of the war of 1914-18 and the 
succeeding disturbances; it seems, however, that it might by 
now have just begun to decline even apart from the effects of 
the present war. Hence the areas with decreasing rates of growth, 
which are also the areas which have achieved, or are beginning to 
achieve a considerable degree of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, are the U.S.S.R. (174 million in 1940 within the 1938 
frontiers), Europe west of the U.S.S.R. (399 million), North America 
(141 million,) Oceania (10 million), and Japan (73 million) —a total of 
about 797 million or some 36 per cent of the world total. These areas 
commanded probably some three-fifths or two-thirds of the total real 
income of the world before the war, and an even higher proportion of 
the income that can be produced with levels of economic activity such 
as have prevailed during the war. Average real income per head in them 
is thus perhaps almost three times as high as in the remaining poorer 
areas. 

Within the regions of slackening growth there is a second important 
distinction between the countries where increase has become very 
slow — well under 1 per cent per annum — and those where it is still 
rapid. North-western and central Europe (with the exception of the 
Netherlands), the United States, and Oceania, with total populations 
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of some 366 million in 1940, fall into the first of these groups; the 
U.S.S.R., Eastern and Southern Europe, Canada, the Netherlands, and 
Japan, with total populations of about 431 million, fall into the second. 
It is clear that, but for Canada and the Netherlands, the second group 
was at a much lower level of per capita income than the first — its 
average per capita income was, indeed, probably little more than a third 
as great as that prevailing in the areas of slower population growth. 

It may be useful, therefore, to divide the world of 1940 into three 
divisions according to their patterns of population growth — divisions 
which correspond (with the exceptions just named) to distinctions of 
per capita income-levels: 

1. Countries with falling rates of growth, already well under 1 per 

cent per annum: 17 per cent of world total population. 

2. Countries with rates of growth falling, but still about 1 per cent 

per annum or higher: 20 per cent of world total population. 

3. Countries with rates of growth showing no tendency to fall 

systematically: 63 per cent of world total population. 

The third division, as well as being the largest, is the most miscel- 
laneous, and, in general, the one about which least is known. Nothing 
is known for certain about the population of China — not even its total 
size (generally put at 400-500 million) and certainly not its rate of 
increase, which shows erratic changes from year to year owing to famine 
and political disorder, but has probably been low, on the average, 
during the last few decades. The population of India, now approaching 
400 million, also shows an erratic rate of increase, but the average rate 
is high — about 1} per cent per annum over the last intercensal decade. 
Great uncertainty veils the course of population-growth throughout 
practically all of Africa between the tropics, but the rate of growth is 
perhaps more likely to be increasing than decreasing over considerable 
portions of it. In South-East Asia and the East Indies a prodigious 
increase is going on, the average annual rate of growth being over 2 per 
cent per annum; Egypt, which also enjoys settled conditions and mainly 
intensive agriculture, has a rate of growth of over 1} per cent. The rate 
of growth in Latin America as a whole is also certainly very high; it is 
possible that in some areas (e.g. Argentina and Uruguay) it is systemati- 
cally falling, but the statistical data are too scanty to render this certain. 

The changes in the relative sizes of the three groups here distin- 
guished during the next generation are certain to be great. The first 
group — northern, western, and central Europe (except the Nether- 
lands), together with the United States and Oceania would, on the 
assumption made by the Princeton Office of Population Research and 
similar ones made by other statisticians, have in 1970 a total population of 
about 380 million, an increase of only 14 million or 4 per cent on the 
figure for 1940; the populations of all the European countries included, 
and of Oceania, would by then be declining, while the United States 
would be within ten or twenty years of attaining its maximum of about 
161 million. In fact, the war (no allowance for which is made in the 
assumptions referred to) renders even this modest increase most un- 
likely to be attained. The war of 1914-18 is estimated to have been 
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responsible, directly and indirectly, for a population deficit of over 10 
million, as compared with what would have happened in its absence, 
in North-western and Central Europe alone; these regions are, indeed, 
unlikely again to be as populous as they were in 1939, for their pre- 
dicted maximum (on assumptions which exclude the war) is only five 
or ten years distant and only some 3 million above the pre-war level. 

Eastern and Southern Europe, the U.S.S.R., Japan, Canada, and the 
Netherlands (the countries which, in 1940, had a still large though pro- 
bably systematically declining rate of growth) would, on similar 
assumptions, have some 560-570 million inhabitants by 1970. This 
group’s increase since 1940 would thus be 130-140 million, or 30-33 per 
cent — a sharp contrast with the insignificant increase in the lands of 
the first group. The war will, of course, be found to have altered this 
picture considerably; in Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. alone it 
might easily give rise to a deficit of more than 20 million below the 
forecast, and its effect on the course of Japanese population may also 
be drastic. In any event, however, the population-increase in the 
countries in question is bound to be large. Nor is the total increase 
likely to have come to an end by 1970; the U.S.S.R.’s population will 
(according to the Princeton projection) still be growing at a rate of 
nearly 2 million (or 0.8 per cent) per annum, and will therefore be a 
relatively long way from its maximum. That of Eastern and Southern 
Europe, on the other hand, wili be within one or two decades and two or . 
three million of its maximum; it will in fact be in much the same 
position in which North-western and Central Europe stood in 1940. 
The Netherlands will just have passed its population maximum 
according to this projection; Canada, according to a similar projection, 
will be within a few years of achieving her maximum of just under 14 
million. Japan, like the U.S.S.R., will be still increasing rapidly; 
according to a forecast which probably exaggerates her future increase 
as compared with the European projections just quoted, a maximum 
population of about 123 million would be reached about the year 2000, 
given a continuance of the trends prevailing before the war. 

All the countries which have recently substantiated their claim to be 
regarded as Great Powers are included in the two groups just discussed. 
[t is interesting to take the six leading ones and express their populations 
as percentages of the total for all the six, first in 1940, then (according 
to the Princeton and similar projections) in 1970, thus: 


1940 1970 
U.S.S.R. 32.6 38.2 
U.S.A. 24.3 23.6 
Japan 13.7 15.2 
Germany 12.9 10.7 
U.K. 8.8 6.7 
France 7.7 5.6 


100 100 
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The ratio of the populations in 1940 was, of course, far from corre- 
sponding to the ratios of political and economic importance; the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan, in particular, with markedly lower degrees of 
industrial development and levels of per capita productivity than the 
other Powers named, weighed far less than proportionately to their 
populations in the scales of world affairs. There is some probability 
that the percentages of 1970 may bear a more direct relation to the 
economic and political weights of the Powers (apart, of course, from the 
special positions which will doubtless be assigned to Germany and 
Japan under the peace treaties). In spite of the U.S.S.R.’s greater 
suffering in the war as compared with the other Great Powers among 
the United Nations, it is likely that her economy will develop faster, 
proportionately, in the next generation than will their already more 
advanced systems (this is not certain, but it can hardly fail to be the 
case unless the whole basis of economic organization and policy in some 
of the countries concerned is altered). Extensions of U.S.S.R. territory 
will probably more than make up the deficiency of population due to 
the war, of which no account is taken in the above projection. At all 
events, the general direction of the change which the coming generation 
is likely to bring in the hierarchy of the Great Powers, so far as popula- 
tion affects the matter, is sufficiently clear; the countries which were 
early with their industrial revolutions (and the accompanying popula- 
tion increases) can hardly fail to decline relatively to those whose 
industrial revolutions have but recently begun. 

The future of population in the rest of the world is, of course, far 
more obscure. In most of it, the factors reducing mortality are likely 
to operate, but how fast the factors which have elsewhere reduced 
fertility will be brought into play is in the highest degree uncertain. 
It is clear, however, that in some areas where population is particularly 
dense in relation to agricultural resources — notably China, most of 
India, Java, and Egypt — no very great growth of population is likely 
to take place without a very considerable degree of industrialization. If 
the recent rate of population-growth persists in South-eastern Asia and 
India, the population of that area alone will grow from some 538 million 
in 1940 to 825 million by 1970 — a 53 per cent increase. It is doubtful 
whether irrigation and other modes of agricultural improvement could 
keep pace with such an increase in these already crowded lands so long 
as their inhabitants were confined to agriculture to the same extent as 
at present; industrialization and urbanization, on the other hand 
(which are already under way in some degree) would both enable the 
increase to go faster and further than would otherwise be possible, and 
also create the conditions for its eventual slowing down. It is extremely 
unlikely that the increase of Chinese population will be as rapid as that 
of South-east Asia and India, but political stability and economic im- 
provement may well, within the next generation, make possible the 
beginning of an increase like that which India has shown in recent 
decades. 

Assuming that extensive industrialization occurs in the at present 
overpopulated agrarian countries of the world (especially of Asia) the 
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course of their population-growth is likely to be sensational indeed. 
In England and Wales the interval between the commencement of 
industrialization (with rapid population growth) and the attainment of 
a maximum has been 170-180 years, and population in that interval has 
increased roughly five-fold; in Japan the interval from the beginning 
to the estimated futute date of maximum population will have been 
120-130 years (the effects of this war apart), and population in that 
interval is likely to have grown three or four-fold. A similar develop- 
ment in Asia would give that continent a population, a century and a 
half hence, of some thousands of millions. Is the possible rate of ex- 
pansion of the world’s food supply sufficient to support this without 
increased stringency elsewhere? It may well be; the answer to the ques- 
tion depends on the unpredictable march of technology. Or again, may 
not fertility decline without very extensive industrialization, as it long 
since did in rural France, and has done more recently in many parts of 
Eastern Europe? The answer there depends largely on cultural details 
whose significance is still largely unexplored. In no other branch of the 
social sciences can one see a generation ahead with such clarity as in the 
new demography, but even there, beyond that distance, the view is so 


obscure that it is of little use to look. 
A. J. B. 


THE RUSSO-POLISH TREATY 


HE following is the text of the Treaty signed between the Soviet 
Government and the Lublin Provisional Government of Poland 
on April 21: 

“(1) The high contracting parties will continue jointly with all the 
United Nations the struggle against,Germany until final victory, the 
high contracting parties undertaking to render each other military and 
other assistance in the struggle by every means at their disposal. 

“(2) The high contracting parties, convinced that the interests of 
security and prosperity of the Soviet Union and Polish peoples call 
for the preservation and strengthening of a permanent friendship 
during the war and after it, will strengthen the friendly collaboration 
between the two countries in conformity with the principles of mutual 
respect for their independence and sovereignty as well as non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the other State. 

“(3) The high contracting parties undertake also after the termina- 
tion of the present war with Germany to take jointly all measures at 
their disposal in order to eliminate every threat of repetition of aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany or any other State which would unite with 
Germany directly or in any other form. To achieve this aim, the high 
contracting parties will take part in the spirit of the most sincere 
collaboration in all international actions aimed at ensuring the peace 
and security of nations and will contribute their full share for the 
materialization of these lofty aims. The application of the present 
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treaty by the high contracting parties will conform to international 
principles in the adoption of which both contracting parties took part. 

(4) In the event of one of the high contracting parties in the post- 
war period finding itself involved in hostilities with Germany, who 
may have resumed her aggressive policy, or with any other State which 
may have united with Germany directly or in any other form in such 
a war, the other high contracting party will immediately render the 
contracting party involved in hostilities military or other assistance and 
support by every means at its disposal. 

“(5) The high contracting parties are not to conclude without mutual 
consent an armisti~= or peace treaty either with the Hitler Government 
or with any other Government in Germany which encroaches or might 
encroach upon the independence, territorial integrity, or security of 
either of the high contracting parties. 

“(6) Each high contracting party undertakes not to conclude any 
alliance and not to take part in any coalition directed against the other 
high contracting party. 

“(7) The high contracting parties will after the termination of the 
present war collaborate in a spirit of friendship with a view to the 
further development and consolidation of economic and cultural ties 
between the two countries and assist each other in the economic 
rehabilitation of both countries. 

“(8) The present treaty enters into force from the moment of its 
signing, and is subject to ratification within the shortest possible time. 
The exchange of ratification Notes will take place in Warsaw as soon as 
possible. The present agreement will remain valid for 20 years from 
this day. 

“Should neither of the high contracting parties give notice of its 
desire to terminate the treaty 12 calendar months before the expiration 
of this 20-year period, the treaty will remain valid for a further period 
of five years, and thus each time until one of the high contracting parties 
gives notice 12 months before the expiration of the current five-year 
period of its intention to denounce the treaty.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

The position on April 10 was that the Canadian 1st Army patrols 
had reached the Zuider Zee west of Meppel and were entering Deven- 
ter, and had cleared Nijverdal, on the Almelo-Zwolle road, north-east 
of Deventer. The Germans west of the Ijssel were isolated in a fast 
closing pocket. The British 2nd Army had occupied Wildenhausen, 20 
miles south-west of Bremen, had widened their bridgehead over the 
Leine, north of Hanover, and made ‘contact with the gth Army near 
Neustadt. The 9th Army occupied Hanover that day, and pushed on 
south for 23 miles to cut the Autobahn between Hanover and Bruns- 
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wick, which they entered. They also reached the Ruhr just south of 
Essen, entered the city, and fought their way into Dortmund. 

The rst Army took the upper reaches of the Leine in their stride and 
entered Nordhausen and pushed on eastward. The 3rd Army were 
near Erfurt, and one column reached Wohlbach, north-east of Coburg. 
The 7th Army tanks which entered Crailsheim were cut off, but were 
supplied by air and eventually fought their way back. Another tank 
column by-passed Schweinfurt and pushed on towards Coburg. 
Heavy fighting was still going on in Heilbronn. The French 1st Army 
crossed the Enz east of Miihlacker, on the road to Stuttgart. 

On April 11th the Canadians opened a new attack across the Ijssel 
between Deventer and Zutphen, occupied Deventer, and also began a 
thrust north of Meppen along both banks of the Ems. The British 
2nd reached the Weser below Bremen, and also got across the Leine 
near Celle and cut the Hamburg-Hanover road. On April 12 they 
secured 2 bridgeheads over the Aller south-east of Bremen and captured 
Celle, while the Canadians widened and deepened their Ijssel bridge- 
head, entering Apeldoorn next day. At the same time British troops 
of the Canadian 1st captured Arnhem, and the British 2nd pushed on 
from Celle to seize Cloppenburg and Ulzen, against strong opposition. 
Zwolle and Groningen in Holland were also entered by the Canadian 
ist, while Polish units gained ground towards Emden. 

On April 14 the Canadians reached the North Sea and also occupied 
Leeuwarden. It took 2 or 3 days of hard fighting to clear Groningen, 
Apeldoorn, and some of the other Dutch towns, and east of the Weser 
many strong counter-attacks had to be dealt with. The British 2nd 
gained ground east of the Weser between Walsrode and Soltau, breaking 
out of the Aller bridgehead at Rethem and advancing north-east. They 
met strong opposition near Ulzen. 

On April 16 the Canadians took Haarlingen on the Dutch coast, and 
reached the eastern end of the Zuider Zee causeway. The Germans 
were now seen to be withdrawing from north Holland by sea, after 
flooding the area round Hilversum. The British 2nd crossed the 
Soltau-Ulzen railway and turned north, reaching points only 15 miles 
from the Elbe. Ulzen was, now nearly surrounded. On April 17 they 
reached Liineburg, 18 miles south-east of Hamburg, and captured 
Verden, south-east of Bremen, while another column pushed on to take 
Brinkum, west of the port, against very strong opposition, on April 18. 

In West Holland all the German forces were now cut off, when the 
Canadians reached the Zuider Zee north-west of Putten as well as 
further north, and by April 18 practically all northern Hoiland had 
been cleared. The Germans now blew 2 gaps in the dykes just south 
of the western end of the causeway across the mouth of the Zuider Zee, 
flooding some 80 square miles to a depth of 12 ft. They also flooded 
their 3 defence lines east of Amsterdam. The Canadians were now 
nearing Amersfoort, and on April 23 began a new attack at 2 points 
on the Waal. 

Meanwhile, the forces east of the Ems were fighting their way 
towards Oldenburg, while the British 2nd Army reached the Bremen- 
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Hamburg road in strength. One column was only 6 miles from Ham- 
burg by April 19, and reached the Elbe at several points, while another 
was now at the gates of Bremen. Strong German counter-attacks held 
up progress near Zeven, midway between’Bremen and Hamburg, but 
further north-east Buxtehude was captured on April 21. On the same 
day the Canadians crossed the Ems and entered Papenburg and 
Aschendorf, pushing on to Weener and eastward towards Oldenburg 
next day. Meanwhile the British 2nd cleared the Rotenburg pocket 
and closed up to the Elbe on a front of 50 miles. 

Progress by the other armies was so rapid that it can only be very 
shortly recorded. Dates of communiqués: 

April 1o. Prisoners taken by the 12th Army Group passed the 
million mark. 

April 11. The gth reached the Elbe near Magdeburg. occupied 
Essen, and entered Brunswick. The 1st cleared Miihlhausen, and 
reached points north-east of Erfurt. The 3rd captured Coburg and 
entered Erfurt. The 7th fighting in Heilbronn (on the Neckar) and 
Schweinfurt; withdrew from Crailsheim. 

April 12. The gth crossed the Elbe on a 6-mile front. The 1st 
nearing Naumburg. The 3rd crossed the Saale south of Jena, which 
was by-passed. Weimar surrendered, and Neustadt was captured. 
East of Hersfeld a network of salt-mines occupied and 15,000 foreign 
workers freed. The 7th cleared Heilbronn after g days’ fighting. The 
French captured Baden Baden and Rastadt. 

April 13. The gth occupied Duisburg. The 1st reached points due 
south of Leipzig. The 3rd completed the clearing of Thuringia and 
were along or across the Saale for 40 miles. Jena occupied, and Kronach 
east of Coburg, cleared. Erfurt also cleared. 

April 14. The 1st captured von Papen and 3 generals in the Ruhr. 
The 3rd reached Bayreuth and Gera. The 7th now 10 miles beyond 
Bamberg. 

April 15th. The gth lost a bridgehead on the Elbe at Magdeburg 
but deepened the one at Barby to the south-east. The 1st joined up 
with the 9th in the Ruhr at Wetter. Captured Leuna and Kothen, and 
entered Halle. The 3rd captured Bayreuth, Zeitz, and Eisenberg. The 
Mulde crossed north-west of Chemnitz. The 7th nearing Nuremberg. 

April 16. The gth and 1st joined up east of the Harz mountains, 
trapping some 55,000 troops. The gth now on the Elbe for nearly 100 
miles, and the bridgehead 5 miles deep. The 3rd captured Hof and 
Weida (south of Gera). The 7th entered Nuremberg, after nearly 
surrounding it. The French moving up through the Black Forest were 
now well above Strasbourg. Total prisoners passed the 2 million 
mark. . 

April 17. The 3rd cleared Greiz and Werdau. 

April 18. The 9th occupied Magdeburg, after violent fighting, and 
crossed the Saale. The 1st entered Diisseldorf. Closing on Leipzig 
and Chemnitz. The 3rd crossed into Bohemia east of Hof. Cleared 
Zwichau. The French nearing Offenburg. 

April 19. The gth lost 3 villages near Wittingen. The 1st cleared 
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Leipzig and Halle, and were fighting in Dessau. Prisoners in the 
Ruhr now numbered 316,930, with 2 corps and g divisional com- 
manders. The 3rd captured Neumarkt. Very hard fighting in 
Nuremberg. The 7th turned south, towards the Danube. 

April 20. The 3rd captured several towns east and north-east of 
Bayreuth. The 7th in conjunction with the French 1st now enveloping 
Stuttgart on 3 sides, and the French were turning the enemy positions 
in the Black Forest by pushing on towards the Swiss frontier. 

April 21. The 9th took Blankenburg, in the Harz. The 1st entered 
Dessau. The 3rd captured Asch and other towns on both sides of the 
Czech frontier. Their prisoners taken in 30 days numbered 238,345. 

April 22. The gth and rst cleared the Harz pocket, taking 56,000 
prisoners. The 1st occupied Bitterfeld. The 7th took Baldingen, 
north-west of Augsburg, and seized a bridge intact over the Danube at 
Dillingen. The French occupied Stuttgart, after joining up with 
7th Army tanks near by, and moving up the Neckar valley reached the 
Swiss frontier. In their movement to seal off the German positions in 
the Black Forest they reached Sigmaringen. They also crossed the 
Upper Danube and reached Lake Constance, while another column 
moving up the Rhine entered Freiburg. 

April 23. The 1st cleared Dessau, and took their 800,oooth prisoner, 
300,000 of them in the past g days. The 3rd, having turned south the 
previous day, pushed on to the Nab river, which it reached 13 miles 
north of Regensburg (Ratisbon) and captured Nabburg, and also 
entered Schwarzenfeld, 25 miles north of Regensburg. It was described 
as running wild on a front of 35 miles, having completely surprised the 
enemy. The 7th were fighting on the south bank of the Danube, 
19 miles from Augsburg. 

In the Gironde Gen. de Larminat’s forces began a land and air 
attack on April 14, while French warships shelled the 25 forts at the 
mouth of the estuary. Royan was quickly entered, and by April 16 
cleared of the enemy. Heavy air attacks were made on the gun sites 
and enemy concentrations. On April 20 the Le Verdon garrison 
surrendered, giving the French control of both sides of the entrance 
to the river, and the channel was at once swept of mines in order to 
reopen the port of Bordeaux. 

In the air, Berlin and the railways, airfields, and factories in the 
neighbourhood were bombed continuously, sometimes several times 
during the night. On April, 10 over 1,300 B aircraft and escort attacked 
7 airfields, destroying 284 ’planes on the ground and 21 in the air. 
On April 13 at least 324 enemy ’planes were destroyed, mostly in attacks 
on airfields in the north—particularly between Hamburg and Kiel. 
On April 16 south Germany was visited, and in attacks on airfields, 
railways, etc., 1,016 enemy planes were destroyed, for the loss of 43, 
while next day 282 were destroyed, nearly all on the ground. In the 
first 16 days of April 3,599 German aircraft were accounted for, Allied 
losses totalling 485. 

Heavy attacks were also made on Kiel, Cuxhaven, Swinemiinde, 
Heligoland (April 18 and 19) and other ports, and at Kiel on April 9 night 
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sank the Admiral Scheer, and at Swinemiinde on April 16 the 
Lutzow. (This left the German Navy with no vessel larger than a heavy 
cruiser.) Other targets included the railways at and near Leipzig, Plauen, 
Nuremberg, Regensburg, Dresden, Ingolstadt, Munich, etc., and air 
bases and war plants all over unoccupied Germany. On April 12 at 
least 78 planes were destroyed on airfields round Leipzig, on April 14 
(night) Potsdam was very heavily bombed, on April 17 targets in 
Bohemia were hit, and the Gestapo H.Q. at Odense, Denmark. On 
April 20 (night) Berlin was attacked 6 times by Mosquitoes and then 
bombed by the Red Air Force. Attacks were also made on shipping in 
the Kattegat and Skaggerak and much damage done, and on April 12 
Coastal Commartd aircraft reported setting 5 cargo ships on fire off 
Norway, and 2 days later damaged others south-east of Egersund. 


RUSSIA 

In East Prussia the 3rd White Russian Army took over 92,000 
prisoners in the battle for Kénigsberg from April 6 to 10, and killed 
some 42,000. Booty included over 2,000 guns, 8g tanks and self-propelled 
guns, and much other equipment. In the Samland peninsula many 
places were taken on April 10-11, with 7,000 prisoners, the total for the 
first 3 days’ operations to clear it being over 20,000. Fischhausen was 
occupied on April 17, bottling up all the Germans in the Pillau area, and 
8,730 prisoners were taken that day. The whole peninsula (6 miles 
long) was now under gunfire and air attack, and the destruction of all the 
Germans there was only a matter of time. 

The Russians first reported fighting on the Oder on April 19, when 
they said that reconnaissance activity, going on now for 3 days, had 
increased to full-scale battles for the establishment and widening of 
bridgeheads over the Oder and Neisse. West of Kiistrin a bridgehead 
had been secured and expanded, and on and beyond the Neisse Muskau, 
Weisswasser, and Forst had been captured. On April 20 the capture of 
Bad Freienwalde, Wriezen, Seelow, Lebus, Spremberg, Hoyerswerda, 
and other towns west of the Oder was announced, and tank columns 
were reported only 8 miles from the Berlin city limits. Konev’s forces, 
now 40 miles west of the Neisse, were fighting in the triangle Spremberg- 
Senftenburg-Hoyerswerda and had reached Bautzen, only 25 miles 
north-east of Dresden, and Kamenz, further to the north-west. 

On April 21 the suburbs of Berlin were reached and the city itself was 
being shelled, while Stormovik aircraft swept day and night over the 
German defence lines. The Luftwaffe attempted to intervene, but lost 
411 ’planes in 4 days. Meanwhile, north and east of Dresden the cap- 
ture of many more places was reported, including Finsterwalde and 
Bischofswerder. 

On April 23 the first official announcement of the progress of the 
whole of these operations showed that the 1st White Russian army had 
broken through the northern and eastern defences of Berlin and taken 
Frankfurt, Wandlitz, Oranienburg, Pankow, Karlshorst, Képenick, 
Friedrichsfelde, and other towns and reached the capital from the east, 
while the rst Ukrainian Army had broken through the Neisse line and 
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taken Cottbus, Liiben, Zossen, Luckenwalde, Beelitz, Marienfelde, 
Trebin, Teltow, Zinna, and Niedersdorf. Berlin was thus being 
approached from the south and south-west also, while other forces 
reached the Elbe north-west of Dresden. 

The Germans reported (April 18) that 9g Russian armies were march- 
ing on Berlin, and said the fighting had reached an “incredible pitch’’. 
They admitted many breaches of their defences. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

Steady progress was made both in Slovakia and Austria, the 2nd 
Ukrainian Army taking Trencin, about midway beyween Bratislava and 
the Polish frontier, on April 10, and the 3rd Army clearing the west bank 
of the Danube in the Vienna area and crossing the Danube Canal. 
West of Ruzomberok, in northern Slovakia, a mixed Russian, Czech, 
and Rumanian force captured Svatoy-Martin, Vrutky, and several other 
towns. 

Good progress was also made in the area north and north-west of 
Bratislava and the line from Vienna to Brno cut. By April 13 all Vienna 
had been cleared by the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Armies, which took 
over 130,000 prisoners between March 16 and that date. In the fighting 
on the approaches to the city and inside it 11 tank divisions were routed 
and 1,345 tanks and s.p. guns destroyed or captured, with 2,250 guns 
and much other material. 

The 2nd Ukrainian Army also made good progress up the Morava, 
entering Hodonin on April 13 ,and Straznica next day. Other columns 
occupied many towns in the area just north and north-east of Vienna, 
including the oil centre of Zistersdorf, and others again crossed the 
Traisen west of it, and occupied Herzogenburg and St. Pélten. Ger- 
mans fleeing north from Vienna were trapped by joint action of the 2nd 
and 3rd Ukrainian Armies, which occupied suburbs to the east and 
north, while in southern Austria Furstenfeld, east of Graz, was captured 
on April 15 by the 3rd Army. 

On April 19 it was stated that the battle for Brno had begun, while 
an assault was also opened from the Ratibor area on Opava (‘Troppau) 
and Ostrava, and Opava captured on April 13. Many places north-west 
and north of Hodonin were occupied and ground was gained to points 
south-west of Brno, but the main advance was being made north- 
ward towards Olomouc. 

On April 15 Marshal Tito announced that he had begun a general 
offensive, after capturing Serajevo. The Balkan Air Force was now 
bombing the main German escape routes daily from bases in Yugoslavia. 
On April 20 Tito’s forces took Bakar, just south-east of Fiume, and 
thus isolated Kraljevica opposite it. 


; ITALY 
On April 10 the 8th Army attacked between Faenza and the southern 
shore of Lake Comacchio and crossed the Senio against strong opposition. 
They were supported by bombers and fighter-bombers (which flew 
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over 3,000 sorties on April g) and broke through the German defence 
line, the strongest in Europe, taking 1,200 prisoners by noon. Next 
day they pushed on from the Senio bridgehead and reached the Santerno, 
while another column landed from the lake 4 miles behind the enemy 
positions. In the centre Lugo was captured. 

On April 12 3 bridgeheads were secured across the Santerno and held 
against strong counter-attacks, and next day the Sillaro was crossed, 
west of Lombarda, and progress was made on the west shore of the 
lake. Prisoners now numbered 5,000. Heavy fighting went on south- 
west of Argenta, where the Germans were trying desperately to protect 
the gap into the valley of the Po. On the railway to Bologna Imola was 
captured by Polish troops, aftér intensive air attacks to soften up the 
defences. 

On April 15 a third bridgehead, just south-west of Bastia, was secured 
across the Sillaro. Air support was now being given on a scale greater 
than ever before on this front, 3,750 sorties being flown on April 15 
alone. This helped to break up heavy counter-attacks on the bridge- 
heads, especially that held by the Poles south of Castel Guelfo. 

On April 16 Gen. Alexander, in an order of the day, said final victory 
was near. The Germans only needed one mighty punch to knock them 
out for good, and “‘the moment has now come for us to take the field for 
the last battle which will end the war in Europe’. They must, however, 
be prepared for a hard and bitter fight. That night Medicina was taken, 
and Indian troops got through the flooded area beyond the Sillaro, while 
the Poles on the left pushed north-westward. Argenta was at first by- 
passed, but British troops occupied it on April 17 and by next day had 
got conirol of the gap and pushed on towards Porto Maggiore and 
Ferrara. The Germans made many counter-attacks here, using Tiger 
tanks, especially between Porto Maggiore and Ferrara. 

On April 21 Bologna was occupied by a combined force of Poles of 
the 8th Army and American and Italians of the 5th, while other units of 
the 8th pushed on nearly to Ferrara. On April 23 it was announced 
that units of both armies had reached the Po. 

The 5th Army took Massa and Carrara on April 11, and in the central 
sector were now only 12 miles from Bologna. On April 14 they attacked, 
led by the U.S. roth Mountain Division, cleared Vergato and seized 
heights on each side of the Florence-Bologna road. They met with 
fanatical resistance, but with very strong air support made steady pro- 
gress. By April 18 they were only 7 miles from Bologna, and next day 
entered the Po valley west of it, and cut the Via Emilia between 
Bologna and Modena. This followed 6 days’ hard fighting in the hills 
south-west of Bologna. On April 20 their left flank in the coastal sector 
was only 7 miles east of Spezia. 

In the air persistent attacks were made on railways in the north, and 
great destruction done to rolling stock at Verona, Cremona, Parma, 
Piacenza, Padua, Genoa, and elsewhere, and to factories in the indus- 
trial areas. 

On April 23 Paris radio reported that French troops had crossed the 
frontier into Piedmont after capturing Breil on April 20. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

On April 10 and 11 the Japanese, who were believed to have 60,000 
troops in southern Okinawa, made repeated counter-attacks, using 
large numbers of heavy guns, but gained no ground. Their air force 
was also active, and on April 12-14 lost 265 ’planes in attacks on U.S. 
ships off the island, and a further 170 on April 16. By April 21 the 
last pocket of resistance in northern Okinawa had been disposed of, 
but in the south, where the terrain favoured the enemy, Kakazu, 
on the west coast, was lost on April 22 to a very strong counter-attack . 
from positions honeycombed with tunnels. 

On Luzon, Baguio, the summer capital, was nearly reached by April 
16, when it was announced that during the past 2 months some 7,000 
civilians had been smuggled to freedom from the prison camp there. 
Four members of the puppet Government were captured. 

On April 14 a landing was made on Bohol, north of Mindanao; on 
April 15 2 more islands of the Legaspi group, off south-west Luzon, 
were seized; on April 16 a landing was made on Ie island, west of 
Okinawa, and 3 airfields seized, and next day new landings were effected 
on Mindanao at Malabang and Parang on the south-west coast. On 
April 18 Balabac Island, south of Palawan, was occupied, and on April 
21 Marines seized Binare, east of Okinawa, and Sesoko, west of the 
Mottbu Peninsula. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Tokyo or on air bases and war plants 
in the neighbourhood almost daily. On April 12 night the Imperial 
Palace and sacred shrine were burnt and badly damaged, and on April 
14 over 10 square miles of the arsenal area were gutted and a southern 
industrial suburb wrecked. Airfields in Kyushu were also attacked 
frequently by B2gs, sometimes as many as 9 being bombed on one day 
(out of 11 on the island) generally without loss. On April 19 the naval 
air station at Atsugi, near Tokyo, was attacked and 84 aircraft destroyed. 
Attacks on engine works at Nagoya and aircraft engine works at 
Shizuoka, both in Honshu, destroyed practically the whole of the 
plant. Losses were very light, though the Japanese claimed many shot 
down, e.g. 41 destroyed and 80 damaged on April 13 over Tokyo, 
when actual losses were 6 aircraft out of some 400, and 70 destroyed and 
50 damaged on April 16, when actual losses were 11. 

On April 13 and 14 British carrier-borne aircraft bombed northern 
Formosa at many points, doing great damage. Between March 26 and 
April 18 British ’planes and warship guns destroyed over 8o aircraft 
over Formosa and off the Sakashimas, suffering very little damage. 

On April 22 Jap aircraft attacking the invasion fleet off Okinawa 
lost 49 ‘planes, and sank 1 light unit. It was then announced that their 
attacks had weakened very much recently owing to the crippling losses 
sustained in the suicidal methods adopted. They resulted in the sinking 
of 15 U.S. vessels, the largest a destroyer, but cost the enemy over 
2,500 aircraft. 

On April 22 Gen. MacArthur stated that 5,000 Japanese had been 
killed on Cebu Island, and that its capture ended the campaign in the 
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Central Philippines. It was announced next day that in the capture of 
Iwojima, since Feb. 19 23,049 Japanese had been killed. 

On April 14 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 15 more enemy 
ships, 2 of them warships. 


Sino-Fapanese War. The Japanese claimed the capture of the U.S. 
air base at Nanyang, in south-west Honan, at the beginning of April, and 
on April 12 Chungking admitted the loss of Lasohokow, a former U.S. 
base 200 miles north-west of Hankow, and presumably the same place. 
On April 13 Chungking announced the opening of an offensive in 
Honan and Hupeh which resulted in its recapture from the enemy. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On April 1o the 14th Army took Thazi, on the railway east of 
Meiktila, and pushed on to occupy Hlaingdet, 8 miles further east. 
Meanwhile they cleared up the Japanese pocket south-east of Pakokku, 
and went on to occupy Kyaukpadaung, about 20 miles east of the 
Irrawaddy, on April 13, and Chauk, an oil centre due west of it 
on the Irrawaddy, on April 18. All the country east of Meiktila was 
also now in British hands up to the Shan foothills, and on April 16 
Gen. Slim, in an order to the 14th Army, said they had won the battle 
for Central Burma against the obstacles of nature and land, against a 
numerous, well-equipped, and vicious enemy. They had advanced for 
hundreds of miles at unexampled speed over mountains, through 
jungles, and across arid plains, making their own roads as they went. 

By April 20 the 14th Army had pushed on south to take Pyawbwe 
and Yamethin, and by next day were reported near Pyinmana, an 
important centre, after killing 1,100 Japanese in 3 days. 

In the Arakan Taungup was captured on April 16, depriving the 
enemy of their last coastal supply base in Arakan. Air attacks were 
made on Toungoo, an important supply centre on the Sittang, and 
raids were also made across the Siamese frontier in the Bangkok area. 

On April 14 British destroyers swept the south coast to within 20 
miles of the Irrawaddy delta, sinking several ships, and also shelled 
the Cocos Islands, north of the Andamans. On April 20 units of the 
East Indies Fleet shelled Sabang and Kota Raja, Sumatra, on April 20, 
while aircraft bombed Padang and Emmerhaven. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. April 15.—A military agreement was signed in Tirana 
between F.-M. Alexander’s representatives and the C.-in-C. of the 
national army of liberation for the introduction of immediate relief 


into Albania. 


ARGENTINA. April 12.—The Buenos Aires police banned a 
public meeting in support of the United Nations, arranged for April 16, 
on the ground that the official celebration of Pan-American day on 
April 14 was sufficient. The Foreign Office announced that the 
Government had empowered a special administrative council to take 
over and freeze any funds belonging to any German, Japanese, or 
other citizen working in a German or Japanese firm constituting a 
threat to the United Nations’ war effort or to the country’s peace. 

April 18.—An American diplomatic, naval, military, and economic 
good-will mission arrived in Buenos Aires. ~ 


AUSTRALIA. April 12.—The Deputy Premier’s message to the 
British people. (see Great Britain.) 
April 13.—The delegates to San Francisco in Paris. (see France.) 
April 15.—The first of a contingent of 3,000 naval dock workers 
arrived in Melbourne from the U.K. for the maintenance of the 
Pacific Fleet. 


BELGIUM. April 18.—Two Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were liberated from the concentration camp at Buchenwald. 


BRAZIL. April 15.—An agreement was reached at Rio de Janeiro 
between representatives of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board’s textile committee and the Comissao Executiva Textile of 
Brazil whereby approximately 300,000,000 yards of cotton were to be 
added to Brazil’s export commitments for the next 12 months. 

April 18.—President Vargas decreed an amnesty for all political 
prisoners. 


CANADA. April 18.—Food talks with Britain and U.S. (see U.S.A.) 

April 19.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Montreal. 

April 20.—A fourth protocol was signed in Ottawa by representatives 
of the Governments of the U.S., Britain, Canada, and the U.S.S.R. 
agreeing to the continuation of war supplies to the U.S.S.R. from July 
1, 1944 to June 30, 1945. The U.S.S.R. reaffirmed its determination 
to furnish the other parties to the agreement with such raw materials 
for war uses as could be made available. 

409 
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CHILE. April 13.—The Government declared war on Japan. 


CHINA. April 17.—The Foreign Minister’s visit to Mr. Stettinius. 
(see U.S.A.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. April 12.—The Government and 
U.N.R.R.A. signed six agreements supplementary to the principal 
agreement of Feb. 26, dealing with welfare, health, agricultural, 
industrial, and public utility, rehabilitation, and the care of “‘displaced 
persons” who had been repatriated and non-Czechoslovak displaced 
persons awaiting repatriation. 

April 23.—The Press Bureau announced that the Government had 
called upon everyone living in Bohemia and Moravia to rise and help 
the liberating armies to destroy the German forces on Czech soil. 
Soldiers of the army in the German rear were asked to fulfil their 
military duty and workers to start a general strike to cripple German 
war industries. Railwaymen were ordered to disorganize German 
transport, and civil servants asked to stop administrative machinery. 


DENMARK. April 20.—According to reports reaching Sweden some 
2,c00 Germans were arriving in Copenhagen daily, and the Germans 
in Denmark had asked the Danish authorities to order shipowners to 


place all available shipping at their disposal for a larger evacuation of 
German civilians. The Danes refused to do this. 

The German S.S. chief ordered all German police and Gestapo 
units to defend Denmark “‘to the last cartridge and the last breath”. 


FINLAND. April 17.—M. Paasikivi’s new Government was formed 
with all parties, except the Conservatives, represented. It retained 15 


members from the previous Government, including the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Euckell. 


FRANCE. April 11.—Lucien Rottée, former chief of the Vichy 
special police, was sentenced to death for arresting and torturing 
patriots. 

April 13.—The Australian delegates to San Francisco, Mr. Forde, 
Mr. Evatt, and Mr. Bruce, arrived in Paris and saw M. Bidault. 

M. Fresnay, Minister for Prisoners and Deportees, toid the press 
that 102,000 French prisoners and deportees had been repatriated up 
to date, 6,000 of them from Russia. 

April 16.—A financial agreement was concluded between M. 
Pleven and M. de Witasse, Minister of State of Monaco. 

April 19.—The Foreign Minister received by President Truman. 
(see U.S.A.) 
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April 20.—Gen. Dentz, former High Commissioner for Syria, was 
condemned to death and to military degradation by the High Court of 
Justice for intelligence with the enemy. 

April 21.—The Finance Minister announced that the first reparation 
in kind which they would demand of Germany would be an amount of 
work equivalent to the loss to France by the prolonged detention in the 
Reich of 2 million prisoners of war, workers, and deportees. 

April 23.—Gen. Eisenhower announced that from May 1 the French 
Government would assume responsibility for the entire French supply 
programme. 

He added that coal and petroleum products would continue to 
be provided through military channels as well as supplies for civilian 
needs in such forward operational areas as were included in France. 

The French Government, with the help of civilian agencies of the 
Governments of the U.S. and Great Britain, would procure its supplies 
in the available world markets. Civilian agencies of the U.S. and 
British Governments would give all possible aid to the French in this 
connection. 


GERMANY. April 10.—The news agency identified the three men 
who were shot in a car travelling towards Berlin on March 31 as Otto 
Niefert, Paul Heuberger, and Walter Wegwart. 

The Government announced that the air raid warning signal had 
been extended to warn the public to expect air raids, airborne troops, or 
the approach of enemy tanks. Should the sirens not operate, church 
bells would be used, and in remote country districts, where neither 
sirens nor bells were available, large flags or other visible signals 
would give the alarm. 

April 11.—Von Papen was captured by U.S. troops in the Ruhr’ 
“pocket”’. 

April 12.—-The High Command announced that Gen. Lasch, who 
surrendered Kénigsberg, had been condemned to death by hanging 
in his absence, and all his possessions confiscated, for cowardice and 
treason. 

Keitel, Himmler, and Bormann issued a warning to all the armed 
forces and civilian authorities that those who failed in the duty of 
defending every town, regardless of cost, the hopelessness of the 
position, possible orders to the contrary, or appeals from Germans or 
the enemy, would be condemned to death. 

April 13.—Goebbels, in an article in Das Reich, quoted by the Ger- 
man news agency, said, “The last round is on and the odds against a 
successful continuation of Germany’s resistance have become heavier 
... Yet I know for certain that the Fiihrer will find a way out”’. 

Paul Hinkler, police commander of Wuppertal, accused of responsi- 
bility for the killing of 700 anti-Nazi prisoners, committed suicide 
when arrested by U.S. troops. 

April 15.—The Dagens Nyheter’s correspondent in Berlin stated 
that less than half of the Ministerial staff of the German Government 
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had been left in Berlin and the rest transferred to Bavaria for the 
purpose of controlling the northern and southern unoccupied parts of 
Germany respectively. ; 

According to a captured document, F.-M. Busch had been appointed 
“last ditch” C.-in-C. against F.-M. Montgomery’s armies in N.W. 
Germany. Reports from the British 2nd Army also stated that Kessel- 
ring was C.-in-C. in Central and Southern Germany. 

April 16.—Hitler, in an order of the day issued to his armies on the 
East front, declared that ‘‘for the last time the Jewish-Bolshevist arch- 
enemy had hurled his masses into an attack’’ in an attempt to exter- 
minate the German people. Since January they had foreseen this blow 
and preparations had been made which would lead to the death of the 
Bolshevist invader at the gates of Berlin. He warned them not to 
abandon their posts or be deceived by traitors, and added that “‘he who 
gives the order to retreat—unless he is very well known to you—is to 
be shot on the spot’. He ended his message with the words ‘‘At the 
very moment when destiny has taken away from this earth the greatest 
war criminal of all times the turning point of this war will be decided.” 

Reports reaching Switzerland stated that evacuation orders had 
been issued to all able-bodied men and boys to go to Bavaria organized 
as Vélkssturm units and for the removal there of all livestock, and 
for the destruction of all papers which might identify members of the 
Nazi Party, the Gestapo, the Waffen S.S., or the Wehrmacht. 

April 18.—Spanish Government’s decision with regard to landing of 
aeroplanes. (see Spain.) 

April 19.—Goebbels, in a broadcast speech on the eve of Hitler’s 
birthday, said that they were living through the “last act of a gigantic 
drama which began in August 1914”, and which “we Germans inter- 
rupted on Nov. g, 1918, at a moment when the decision was about to 

‘come. This is why it had to be done all over again and why it had to 
begin again on Sept. 1, 1939.” 

He went on to say that a few years after the war Germany would 
blossom as never before, and concluded by expressing his complete 
confidence in and admiration for Hitler. “I have never seen him waver 
or weaken”’, he said; “‘he will go his way to the end”’. 

S.H.A.E.F. reported that records containing details of all prisoners 
of all the Allied countries taken by the Germans since the outbreak of 
war had been captured by American troops. 

Darre, former Secretary of Food and Agriculture for Greater 
Germany, was reported to have been captured by American troops. 

The Red Army, calling to soldiers on the East Front-to surrender, 
said “German soldiers, in the present situation in Germany your 
resistance is senseless. The Soviet High Command guarantees every 
German soldier and officer who surrenders full safety, good treatment, 
and a safe return to his country after the war”’. 

April 20.—Attempt to seize Danish ships. S.S. chief in Denmark’s 
order to defend Denmark. (see Denmark.) 

April 21.—Goebbels, appealing to the people of Berlin, warned 
them that provocateurs and criminal elements attempting to spread 
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unrest or paralyse resistance would be severely dealt with. “I expect 
iron discipline from every Berlin man and woman”, he said. 

April 22.—-Germans arrested in Spain. (see Spain.) 

April 23.—The Minister of Justice reported that the total number of 
death sentences in Germany rose from 99 in the last 4 months of 1939 
to 5,336 in 1943. 

A warning from Mr. Churchill, President Truman, and Marshal 
Stalin was transmitted to Germany by all available means. It stated 
that “Any person guilty of maltreating or allowing any Allied prisoner 
of war, internee, or deported citizen to be maltreated, whether in the 
battle zone, on the lines of communication, in a camp, hospital, prison, 
or elsewhere, will be ruthlessly pursued and brought to punishment”’. 

The High Command told commanding officers who had asked for 
permission to retreat that if they did so they would be shot. 

An Allied Military Government Director, Maj.-Gen. G. W. R. 
Templar, said that to meet the probable shortage of food in the winter 
the Military Government had already cut down the ration in German 
towns and that food stores were being registered. 

In response to Gen. Eisenhower’s invitation, 8 members of the U.S. 
Congress visited the Buchenwald prison camp. 

It was learnt that the Government had agreed to leave prisoners of 
war in the camps in which they were living, on condition they were not 
employed in further fighting after liberation by the Allied armies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 10.—In a written Parliamentary reply the 
Prime Minister gave the grand total of war casualties of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire from the outbreak of war to Feb. 28, 1945, 
as 1,305,505; made up of, armed forces, 1,126,802; Merchant Navy, 
34,161; and civilian casualties in the United Kingdom, 144,542. 

April 11.—In reply to a question in Parliament the Foreign Secretary 
said that shortly after he had told the House on March 7 that the 
Ambassador in Moscow had received assurances that the Soviet 
Government were taking steps to release Mme. Arciszewska, the Polish 
Government received confirmation of her release. 

In a Parliamentary statement on affairs in Greece, the Foreign 
Secretary said that there had been criticisms of Gen. Plastiras’s Govern- 
ment on the ground that they were no longer working as a non-party 
administration, the bulk of these criticisms coming from E.A.M. who 
had alleged that the Varkiza Agreement was not being observed. More 
recently right wing extremists had tried to discredit Gen. Plastiras by 
publishing a letter he wrote to the Minister in Vichy in 1941. The 
Regent decided that in view of these criticisms it would be better to 
form an entirely non-party administration to govern the country until 
the plebiscite and elections could be held. The Government hoped 
that this new administration would act with impartiality, and refuse to 
be influenced by extremists of either side. 

Replying to an adjournment debate, the Foreign Under-Secretary 
said that a report that Russia was going to insist on the supply of 2 
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million German male slave labourers for 20 years after the war, and 
that by recruiting children the number would be kept up to 2 million 
during that period, was absolutely untrue. The Government did not 
agree to the transfer of people to work under such conditions as had 
been suggested during the debate. Decisions about the methods of 
obtaining reparations from Germany had yet to be taken, but it was 
impossible to promise that the use of German labour should be ruled 
out. Many thousands of German prisoners in allied hands could not 
be sent home at once, and it would seem foolish not to take advantage 
of the useful labour they could afford. No allied country thought of 
employing German methods of forced labour. 

Princess Juliana of the Netherlands arrived in London. 

April 12.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that civilian 
casualties due to enemy air action during March totalled 2,218, includ- 
ing 792 killed and 1,426 injured. 

In a message to the British people, the Australian Deputy Premier 
emphasized that Japan would have to be defeated before final victory, 
and there must be no slacking of effort until they had been brought to 
unconditional surrender. There was no shred of evidence to support 
the opinion that Japan’s war effort would collapse soon after Germany’s 
defeat. It had not been easy for Australians to realize ‘the might and 
savagery which lie behind the Japanese dreams of conquest”, but now 
they were convinced that the British and Japanese Empires could not 
co-exist in the Pacific. Japan’s defeat could only be brought about by 
great strivings, and a great deal of the effort must come from those on 
the British home front. Australians would play their part “with greater 
skill and greater fortitude if they can feel that the shoulders of the 
people of Britain are still firmly exerting full weight against the wheel”. 

April 13.—The Dominions Office announced that the Common- 
wealth discussions in London were at an end. A statement approved by 
the delegates said that the Commonwealth countries were prepared to 
play their full part in an international organization to maintain peace. 
They had examined generally, and in detail, the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, and while agreeing that they provided a basis for the charter 
of the proposed organization, recognized that in certain respects “they 
call for clarification, improvement, and expansion”. 

April 15.—The Parliamentary Secretary of Economic Warfare in 
New York. (see U.S.A.) 

Military agreement with Albania. (see Albania.) 

April 16.—Dr. Evatt stated in London that complete victory over 
Japan was essential to any sound system of security, and that the 
British people would, with the U.S., see the Pacific war to the end. He 
added that Australia’s claim to an adequate part at San Francisco was 
based not only on her war effort but on her essential strategie position 
and her readiness to act instantly as a security Power. Though security 
was the first task, improvements in economic and social conditions were 
potent factors for the achievement of world peace. 

The Foreign Secretary’s visit to the White House. (see U.S.A.) 

April 17.—Mr. Churchill, paying tribute in the House of Commons 
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to President Roosevelt, referred to the close personal contact he had 
had with him during the war and of their nine meetings, one at Argenta, 
three in Washington, one each at Casablanca and Teheran, two at 
Quebec, and the last at Yalta. 

He recalled how at the most critical period the President had never 
lost faith in Great Britain. In the spring of 1941 he had devised the 
Lend-Lease Act, “‘which will stand forth as the most unselfish and 
unsordid financial act of any country in all history”’. 

The President, he went on, having brought his country through the 
worst of its perils, had raised her “strength, might, and glory to a height 
never attained by any nation in history’. He concluded with the state- 
ment that “in Franklin Roosevelt there died the greatest American 
friend we have ever known and the greatest champion of freedom who 
has ever brought help and comfort from the new world to the old”’. 

Mr. Attlee said in the House of Commons that the purpose of the 
San Francisco conference was ‘‘the making of a universal, flexible, and 
enduring organization”, but that the conference would fail unless the 
representatives of the 46 nations assembled there were prepared to 
make sacrifices. They must, however, beware “that in seeking for the 
ideally best they did not lose sight of what was possible”’. 

The Minister of State said that the criticism the House had made on 
the voting proposals for the Security Council were based on the 
fallacy that “‘international relationships were strictly comparable to the 
relationships existing between individuals’. 

There was no law which governed the relations between States in the 
- same way as law governed relations between individuals. The Security 
Council could not operate as a judicial body. The questions it would 
have to deal with could only be resolved by co-operation, negotiation, and 
understanding. He added that there was no question of dictatorship 
by the Great Powers, whose veto was limited. 

April 18.—British Ambassador in Moscow’s arrival in Washington. 

Food talks with Canada and the U.S. (see U.S.A.) 

The Archbishop of York in Athens. (see Greece.) 

April 19.—At the request of Gen. Eisenhower, Mr. Churchill 
announced in the House of Commons that he had arranged for a 
delegation of 10 members of Parliament—8 from the Commons and 
2 from the Lords—to go immediately to inspect the evidences of 
German prison-camp atrocities. 

Lord Templewood disclosed in London that he and Lady Temple- 
wood had helped thousands of prisoners of war to escape through 
Spain. 

April 20.—The Home Secretary announced that 60,585 civilians 
had been killed and 86,175 seriously injured since the outbreak of war 
as the result of air attacks. 

Protocol for supply of war material to Russia signed in Ottawa. 
(see Canada.) 

April 21.—Mr. Churchill, speaking at Bristol University, said that 
the Government did not intend to encourage victory festivities until 
the military commanders informed them that the task had been com- 
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pleted. He pointed out that when they paused for thanksgiving it 
should be for the purpose of regathering strength to finish the Japanese 
War. ‘‘We have’’, he said, “‘to stand absolutely with our great American 
ally, paying off at the other end of the world debts as heavy as ever were 
inflicted on us... We shall have to ask you for a new leap forward, 
for a new lifting of soul and body so that this second war shall also be 
brought to a conclusion altogether free from any doubt”’. 

Sir Victor Mallet was appointed Ambassador to Spain. 

April 23.—The chairman of the War Crimes Commission, in a 
statement, said that the Commission had been given no jurisdiction to 
carry out actual investigations of war crimes, nor had it any officers or 
machinery in Germany or elsewhere. —The Commission’s powers were 
limited to the authority vested in it by the Governments of the United 
Nations, and their task was to examine the evidence submitted to them. 

Neutral journalists representing Turkey, Sweden, and Switzerland 
and some Greek journalists, left London to visit German prison 
camps. 


GREECE. April 11.—The following Ministers were sworn into the 
Cabinet:—M. Georg Soliotis, Justice; Professor Karantassis, Trans- 
port; Professor Coutsomitopoulos, Agriculture; and M. Andreas Zakkas, 
Labour. 

Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons. (see Great Britain.) 

April 18.—The Cabinet was completed by the appointment of M. 
Paraskevopoulos as Minister of Supply. 

The Archbishop of York arrived in Athens. 

April 19.—George Exarchos, a Gestapo agent, was executed in 
Athens. He was the first Greek collaborationist to be executed. 


INDIA. April 17.—Mr. Gandhi, referring to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, said that ‘‘an indispensable preliminary to peace was the com- 
plete freedom of India from all foreign control”. He added that “Peace 
must be just. It must be neither punitive nor vindictive. Germany and 
Japan should not be humiliated”. The maintenance of an international 
police would be a concession to human weakness. He concluded by 
saying that India should be represented at San Francisco by elected 
representatives or not at all. 


IRAN. April 15.—The arrest was announced in Ispahan of Victor 

Jacob, alias Kassatowski, the last remaining German of Frank Mayer’s 

fifth column in Iran. He was handed over to the British authorities. 
April 19.—The Government resigned. 


ITALY. April 16.—The Allied Commission reported that Allied 
Administration had been withdrawn from Sardinia in March, and that 
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the island was handed over with its export and import trade operating 
effectively. 

April 17.—Signor Bonomi announced to the Cabinet Council that 
Marshal Messe, Chief of the Italian General Staff, had been displaced 
by Gen. Trezzani. 

April 18.—An account of conditions in northern Italy secured by 
Signor Tornaquinci, Under-Secretary of the Ministry for Occupied 
Italy, was published. The resistance movement was said to be strong, 
especially in Milan, where the workers were giving great support to the 
underground movement and were opposing Fascist Republican moves. 
Risings were frequent. 

The Government formed, with Allied approval, Assize Courts 
composed of one magistrate and four civilian representatives of the 
local Committees of National Liberation in the newly liberated dis- 
tricts. All Italians accused of collaboration with the enemy and anyone 
organizing armed bands were to be tried by these Courts. 

Gen. Baistrocchi, commander of the Naples military district, was 
arrested. 

April 19.—The Council of Ministers authorized the High Com- 
missariat for the Punishment of Fascist Crimes to re-examine cases 
where Fascist suspects had been acquitted after preliminary cross- 


examination. 


JAPAN. April 11.—Gen. Fugitani Yasui was appointed Minister with- 


out portfolio, and Maoto Kohiyama Minister of Communications. The 
Domei Agency said that Gen. Yasui was expected to maintain liaison 
between the Cabinet and the Army. 

April 12.—Rupture of diplomatic relations with Spain. (see Spain.) 

April 13.—Chilean declaration of war. (see Chile.) 

April 15.—Admiral Suzuki told an interviewer that he felt profound 
sympathy with the Americans at the loss of their leader during such 
a critical situation of the world. “‘There will, however,” be added, “‘be 
no lessening of Japan’s determination to continue fighting for co-pros- 
perity and co-existence of all nations against Anglo-American power 
politics and world domination.” 


LUXEMBOURG. April 15.—The Grand Duchess, accompanied by 
her consort and her heir, arrived back in the country. 


NORWAY. April 17.—Dr. E. Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo and Primate 
of Norway, was liberated by Norwegian patriots. 

April 19.—Report of Swedish attitude to Norwegian request for 
intervention in the war. (see Sweden.) 

April 20.—Nazi speakers in Oslo were reported to have declared 
that the Norwegian fortress would be held “until Germany’s victory is 


definite”’, 
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POLAND. April 15.—M. Mikolajezyk stated in London that (1) he 


considered close and lasting friendship with Russia, within the wider 
friendship of the United Nations, to be the keystone of future Polish 
policy, (2) he accepted the Crimea decision with regard to the future 
of Poland, and the formation of a provisional Government representative 
of national unity, (3) and also the decision that a conference of leading 
Polish personalities be called with a view to constituting a Government 
of national unity as widely representative of the Polish people as possible 
and one which would be recognized by the three major Powers. 

April 19.—500 Polish women who had been prisoners since the 
collapse of the Warsaw insurrection were liberated by the American 
3rd Army. 

Soviet Note to Washington regarding Poland. (see U.S.A.) 

April 21.—Lublin radio announced that a treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance had been signed with the Soviet Government. 

Signature of Soviet-Polish Pact. (see Text p. 399.) 

April 23.—The Polish Government in London issued the text of a 
memorandum they had handed to the British and U.S. Governments 
on April 21. It reiterated their willingness ‘‘to consider, together with 
the Soviet Government, all the existing disputes and to conclude a 
treaty with the U.S.S.R. to guarantee the security of both States, as 
well as to co-operate closely within the framework of a general inter- 
national security organization”. It added that the Vice-Premier and 
the Council of Ministers within Poland, and the leaders of the principal 
political parties there, had accepted, with the knowledge of the Polish 
Government, an invitatio*? of the Soviet authorities to initiate con- 
versations. The Polish side had then requested that representatives of 
the Polish underground movement be permitted to come to London to 
make contact with their Government, which request was accepted by 
the Soviet authorities, but had not yet been carried into effect. 

The memorandum pointed to the necessity of securing suitable 
conditions in Poland for free elections, and concluded that ‘‘the 
Polish Government once again emphasizes its indisputable right to 
represent Poland at the San Francisco Conference ... Should the 
present difficulties not be removed before April 25 the Polish Govern- 
ment will nevertheless continue to consider it of the utmost importance 
that Poland, as one of the founders of the international security organ- 
ization, should not forfeit her rights nor miss the opportunity to be 
elected to the Council of the future international security organization 
should the participating United Nations deem this possible”’.. 


SPAIN. April 12.—The Foreign Minister handed the Japanese Am- 
bassador a Note breaking off diplomatic relations. 

A statement, issued through the Embassy in London, denied a Moscow 
report that Spain was supplying German troops on the Atlantic coast. 
It said that the Government had taken steps to make such a supply 
impossible, and drew attention to the complete blockade by the United 
Nations’ fleets. 
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April 16.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Lequetica, told the 
press that the Government had lifted the censorship of foreign press 
messages. 

April 18.—In reply to an American request, the Government agreed 
to prohibit the landings of German aeroplanes of all types. 

April 22.—According to a press report the Government, at the 
request of the British Embassy, interned a number of Germans and 
charged them with espionage. The Government informed the German 
Embassy that air services to and from Spain must cease immediately. 
Two German air liners were confiscated and their crews interned. 


SWEDEN. April 10.—Four small boats containing 50 German refugees 
reached Trelleborg. An authoritative spokesman said that military 
deserters would be kept for the time being, that military personnel who 
had reached Sweden would be interned and eventually exchanged, and 
that civilians would be returned forthwith, possibly via Denmark. 

April 16.—The Aliens Commission, for the first time, ordered back 
to Germany four Germans who had afrived in Stockholm as refugees. 

April 19.—It was disclosed in Stockholm that the Government had 
recently received a request from the Norwegians and Danes for inter- 
vention in the final stage of the liberation of their countries. It was 
understood that the Government refused for the present to make any 
decision about intervention in a hypothetical case, since they did not 
wish to take measures “which might serve the Germans as a pretext 
for further and more horrible violence’. The Foreign Office issued a 
statement reading “‘It is both in Sweden’s and Norway’s interest that the 
Norwegian problem should be solved with the minimum of bloodshed 
and destruction. The Government will let this view determine its 
attitude towards situations which may arise’’. 

The volunteer movement for Norway announced that it had enlisted 
over 4,000 recruits. 


SWITZERLAND. April 10.—299 French women between the ages of 
18 and 60 arrived in Kreuzlingen on Lake Constance from a German 
concentration camp. They were sent to hospital at Miinsterlingen. 

April 19.—The Government ordered the partial closing of the north- 
eastern frontier, in order to prevent Nazi officials, members of the 
Gestapo and $.S., and German Army deserters from entering. 

April 23.—The eastern frontier was Closed completely, and Liechten- 
stein closed her border with Vorarlberg. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. April 10.—The new Cabinet was 
composed as follows: Prime Minister, Faris el Khouri; Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Defence, Jamil Mardam 
Bey; the Interior, Sabi el Assali; Finance, Naim Antaki; Justice and 
Supply, Said Ghazi; Education and National Economy, Ahmed 
Sharabati; and Public Works, Hikmat Hakim. 
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U.S.A. April 11.—Presenting his second quarterly report to Congress 
on the expenditure and“operations of U.N.R.R.A., President Roosevelt 
said that by Dec. 31, 1944 $1,824 million had been, or was being author- 
ised, by member Governments for contribution to U.N.R.R.A.’s oper- 
ating resources. As soon as the organization could take over its respon- 
bilities in the liberated areas its financial resources would be heavily 
taxed. Other points made in the report were (1) U.N.R.R.A. activities 
in enemy and ex-enemy countries were sharply limited, unless specific 
action was taken by the council authorizing the type of relief to be 
provided in a specific country. At the request of S.H.A.E.F., a large staff 
was being assembled to aid in the care and repatriation of the 8,500,000 
United Nations’ nationals in Germany. (2) Most liberated countries 
would have to procure supplies from abroad to supplement indigenous 
resources in the work of relief and rehabilitation. ‘Total import require- 
ments, excluding those of Russia and China, were estimated at $7,500 
million. Some food would have to be delivered to liberated areas 
directly by U.N.R.R.A., although valuable shipping space would be 
saved by the increase of indigenous production. Arrangements had 
been in force for some time to permit U.N.R.R.A. to draw substantial 
supplies from stock piles maintained for general war purposes. 

April 12.—President Roosevelt died from cerebral haemorrhage at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, at the age of 63. Vice-President Truman was 
sworn in as President. He announced that the war would be waged with 
vigour to a successful conclusion. 

A joint statement issued by the Secretaries of War and of State said 
that 70,000 U.S. prisoners of war held in Germany were living under 
“deplorable conditions”. ‘The American people, the statement added, 
would not forget the Nazis’ criminal treatment of these men, and 
promised that “the perpetrators of these heinous crimes will be brought 
to justice”’. 

April 14.—President Truman, after a conference with Mr. James 
Byrnes directed Mr. Harriman to assure Marshal Stalin that M. Molotov’s 
presence at San Francisco would be welcomed as an expression of 
earnest co-operation. Subsequently the White House announced that 
the President had been ‘“‘advised by Marshal Stalin that Foreign Com- 
misar Molotov would attend the San Francisco conference”’. 

April 15.—The archbishops and bishops of the National Catholic 
Welfare conference criticized the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
stressing the importance of an alliance between the great victorious 
Powers for the maintenance of peace, rather than the need of a juridical 
world institution. * Isolationism was condemned, “whether expressed 
in the refusal of a nation to assume its obligations in the international 
community or marked in the setting up of a sphere of influence in which 
a great nation surrounds itself with weak puppet States, or dispersed 
in a balance-of-power policy”. Reference was made to the “ominous 
silence” of the three Great Powers on Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

The British Parliamentary Secretary of Economic Warfare arrived 
in New York. ; 

The Foreign Economic Administrator stated in Washington that 
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from September 1944, to February 1945, the Belgian Government had 
supplied the Allied Military forces with supplies, services, and cash 
advances totalling about £26,750,000, as well as providing facilities 
essential to armies in the field. 

April 16.—President Truman, in his first speech to Congress, paid 
tribute to President Roosevelt as the ‘great man who loved, and was 
beloved by, all humanity”’. “Tragic fate’’, he said, had thrust upon them 
“grave responsibilities”, since the world was looking to America for 
leadership to peace and progress. “Such a leadership requires vision, 
courage, tolerance; it can be provided only by a united nation deeply 
devoted to the highest ideals.”’ He called upon all Americans to help 
him to keep their nation united in defence of those ideals. “Both 
Germany and Japan can be certain’’, he said, ‘beyond any shadow of 
doubt, that America will continue the fight for freedom until no vestige 
of resistance remains ... Our demand has been, and it remains, un- 
conditional surrender.” 

The responsibility for the making of peace, he added, must rest with 
the defenders of peace—the United Nations, and though they did not 
wish to see unnecessary and unjustified suffering, those guilty of violat- 
ing the laws of God and of man must be punished, nor could peace 
be secured while dangerous opponents were free to plot future wars. He 
wished the world to know that the “grand strategy of the United Nations 
war” remained “‘unchanged and unhampered”’. 

The President continued that the heroic sacrifices made by the 
American people for the cause of justice and freedom throughout the 
world showed that peace must be worked for and, if necessary, fought 
for. Though difficult, it was essential to find machinery for the just 
settlement of international differences, since “‘without justice an endur- 
ing peace becomes impossible”. The war had also shown that “‘as long 
as hope remains the spirit of man will never be crushed”. Future 
peace, however, would also depend on the continued co-operation of the 
United Nations, but he reminded Congress that “the responsibility of 
the great States is to serve and not to dominate the peoples of the 
world”. The President then appealed for the full co-operation of his 
own people, without which the best guidance would be ineffective, and 
he asked Congress to aid him to complete the task before him. 

America’s achievement of world leadership, he said, did not depend 
solely on her military and naval might, but their fight with other nations 
in defence of freedom had urged them to learn to live and trade with 
other nations so that there would be, for their mutual advantage, 
increased production and employment, and better standards of living 
throughout the world. 

President Truman received the British Foreign Secretary and Polish 
Ambassador. Mr. Stettinius was present. 

The Secretary for the Navy told the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committtee that the German submarine menace 
round the British Isles was very serious. Although Germany had fewer 
submarines they were mechanically more efficient. 

April 17.—President Truman told the press that he supported the 
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Bretton Woods agreements as they stood and as they were sent to the 
Senate by Mr. Roosevelt. He also supported Mr. Roosevelt’s request 
for a reciprocal trade agreements Act. 

The President signed an extension of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Mr. Stettinius received the Chinese Foreign Minister at the State 
Department. 

The President’s nominations included Lt.-Gens. Patton and Hodges 
to be full generals, and Mr. J. W. Snyder to be Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator in succession to Mr. Jesse Jones. 

General Smuts arrived in Washington. The British Permanent 
Foreign Under-Secretary also arrived. 

April 18.—The food talks between Britain, Canada, and the U.S. 
started in Washington. Britain was represented by the Ministers of 
Production and of Food. 

The British and United States Ambassadors to Moscow arrived in 
Washington. 

American Mission in Buenos Aires. (see Argentina.) 

Mr. Stettinius told the press that he had received a Note from 
Moscow on the Polish question. 

April 19.—The President nominated Mr. S. Braden as Ambassador 
to Argentina. 

The State Department issued a statement reading: ‘‘The Note 
which has been received from the Soviet Government reiterates the 
Soviet request that the present Provisional Government now func- 
tioning in Warsaw be invited to send representatives to San Francisco. 
Poland is a member of the United Nations and of right should be at 
San Francisco. However, the view of the U.S. Government remains 
that the invitation to Poland should be extended only to a new Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity formed in accordance with the 
Crimea Agreement.” 

The President received the Chinese and French Foreign Ministers. 

April 20.—The jurists of 44 United Nations, meeting in Washington, 
completed plans for a new World Court for submission to the San 
Francisco conference. 

April 21.—Mr. Stettinius received Mr. Eden. The President 
received Mr. Harriman. 

April 22.—The Navy Department reported that the U.S. had 300 
advance bases scattered throughout the world, handling a quarter of the 
country’s industrial output. 

M. Molotov arrived in Washington. 

The President received Mr. Eden, Mr. Stettinius, and Mr. Harri- 
man. 

The President invited Senator K. McKellar, president of the Senate, 
to attend Cabinet meetings. 

Mr. Stettinius, M. Molotov, Mr. Eden, the Soviet and British 
Ambassadors, and Mr. Harriman conferred at the State Department. 

April 23.—M. Molotov and the Soviet Ambassador visited the 
President. 

Members of Congress’ visit to German prison camp. (see Germany.) 
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U.S.S.R. April 11.—A treaty of friendship, mutual aid, and post-war 
collaboration between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia was signed by 
\I. Molotov and Marshal Tito. 

April 12.—The text of the treaty with Yugoslavia was published. 

It embodied the following five points: 

‘1, Each of the two contracting parties will continue the struggle 
against Germany together with the other party and with all the United 
Nations until final victory. The two signatories undertake to give each 
other military and other assistance in this struggle within the limits of 
all the resources at their disposal. 

‘2. Should either of the signatories find itself in the post-war period 
involved in military operations against Germany, the latter having 
resumed her aggressive policy, or with any other Government which 
might ally itself with Germany officially or in any form, the other signa- 
tory will immediately extend to the first signatory which is involved in 
military operations military and other support with all available means 
at its disposal. 

‘3, The two contracting parties declare that in all international 
ictions aimed at securing peace and security for the nations they will 
act in the spirit of the most sincere co-operation and will do their utmost 
for the achievement of these high aspirations. They declare that the 
application of the said treaty will be in accordance with the international 
principles in the acceptance of which they have participated. 

‘‘4. Each of the contracting parties undertakes not to conclude any 
alliance and not to join any coalition directed against the other party. 

‘‘5. They state that after the termination of the present war they will 
continue to act in a spirit of friendship and co-operation for the purpose 
of future development and consolidation of economic and cultural 
relations between the peoples of both countries. Should neither of the 
two contracting parties give notice of its desire to terminate the treaty 
one year before its expiration the treaty will automatically remain valid 
for the following five years and so on till one of the parties gives one 
year’s notice of its desire to terminate the agreement before the con- 
clusion of any five-year period.” 

April 19.—Government’s Note to the U.S. Government re Poland 
and U.S. reply. (see U.S.A.) 

April 20.—Fourth protocol for supply of war material signed in 
Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

April 21.—A treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war 
co-operation with the Lublin Provisional Gove nment was signed in 
Moscow by Marshal Stalin and M. Osubka-Morawski, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Lublin Provisional Govern- 
ment. (For text of the treaty see page 399.) 

Marshal Stalin, in a speech after the signature, stated that the 
significance of the treaty lay in the fact that it liquidated the ‘‘old and 
base gambling policy” between the Soviet Union and Ge-many 
“which had hitherto been adopted by Poland.”” He added, “‘Now our 
countries can no longer be opposed to one another. We now have a 
united front between our two countries from the Baltic to the Car- 
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pathians against the common enemy—against German Imperialism. 
It can now be said with certainty that German aggression is doomed 
from the Fast.’’ There was no doubt that if the barrier from the East 
was completed by a barrier from the West erected by their western 
allies, German aggression would be nipped in the bud and would not 
be able to develop easily. The-Slav nations were waiting impatiently 
for the conclusion of this treaty. 

Signature of treaty of mutual assistance with the Lublin Provisional 
Government. (see Poland.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. April 11.—Signing of the Soviet-Yugoslav Treaty. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

April 12.—Publication of the Treaty with the Soviet Union. (see 
U’.S.S.R.) 

April 15.—Marshal Tito told a correspondent of Red Star that the 
populations of Istria and Trieste wished to become part of Yugoslavia. 
He added that an “overwhelming majority” of Yugoslavs were opposed 
to a monarchy; and referred to the close friendship between his Govern- 
ment and the Bulgarian Fatherland Front, and to their urgent need for 
material aid from their Allies. 
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